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THE WEEK. 


In the military news of the past week the most 
prominent point was the success of General Bruce- 
Hamilton, about a day’s march west of Bethel, on 
Tuesday. He succeeded in capturing no less than 131 
prisoners ; and as the term ‘‘ Bethel commando”’ is 
used in the despatch, we may be fairly certain that the 
capture was not like so many of those reported (e.g., 
Wool Sampson’s absurd 30 of the other day), but a 
genuine capture of fighting men, with their horses and 
ammunition. It is noteworthy that this little success 
was not connected in any direct fashion with the block- 
house system. The enemy were not attempting to 
escape by way of a chain of posts, nor was there any 
such chain in the direction of their retreat. The value 
of Mr. Brodrick’s remarks on the efficacy of the 
blockhouse system as it now exists can best be tested 
by tracing on a map the lines of blockhouses, and then 
following from day to day what little is heard of the 
movements of the enemy. 


On Monday afternoon the Austrian Premier, having 
failed to control the parties in the Reichsrath by pro- 
mises, resorted to threats. ‘‘He could no longer 
withhold the truth.” The Government had tried the 
constitutional remedy of dissolving Parliament in the 
hope of getting elected ‘‘ other men with other views 
and a better disposition to work.” He asked whether 
the people would not lose patience and demand a 
radical remedy ; in other words, they might ask the 
Government, in the interests of the State, to in- 
fringe the Constitution by substituting administra- 
tive for legislative action. They had already, he 
said, witnessed the breakdown of one Constitu- 
tion. To avoid the breakdown of another, let 
them meet the indispensable requirements of the 
State. There is a rumour (reported by a correspon- 
dent of the Morning Leader) that the Austrian Em- 
peror is ready to acquiesce in another and_ really 
radical remedy—namely, Franchise Reform—which 
would enable Ministers to hear in the Reichsrath the 
authentic voice of the Austrian people. We are not 
encouraged, however, by what we hear from private 
sources to indulge any hope of a political regeneration 
of Austria in the immediate future. 


Tue ill-treatment of Polish children who refuse to 
speak or be taught German in the Eastern Provinces of 
Prussia has led to serious agitation and rioting during 
the last few weeks. The trouble has an international 
significance owing to the anti-German demonstrations 
made by the Polish population in Russian Poland and 
Austrian Galicia. As the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily News points out, the Poles in Austria are a 
governing race. An Austrian Government generally 
contains one or more Polish Ministers. Even Russia, 
remarkable as it may seem, “ gives the Poles in 
Poland much greater liberty than their compatriots enjoy 
in Galicia.” On Wednesday, replying to an interpellation 





on the subject in the German Reichstag, Count von 
Biilow declared that he was officially bound ‘‘to 
prevent the German in the East from being crushed.” 
What the Prussian programme may be will probably 
be explained in the Prussian Diet. So far the public 
prosecutor has been the chief agent in Germanising 
the Polish population; and no one can be surprised 
that the result has been to Polise the German popula- 
tion. It is a fact proved by history that the sense of 
nationality develops most strongly under oppression. 


Tue first annual distribution of the prizes founded 
by Alfred Nobel took place on Tuesday at Stockholm. 
The five prizes are each worth about £8,000, and the 
recipients are selected by the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences, the Stockholm Medical School, the Swedish 
Academy, and acommittee of the Norwegian Storthing. 
The winner of the prize for physical sciences is Dr. 
Réntgen ; that for chemistry has been awarded to M. 
Van ’t Hoff, a Dutch scientist ; Professor Behring, who 
discovered the anti-diphtheric serum, is the medical 
laureate; the prize which rewards distinguished effort 
on behalf of peace is divided between M. Frédéric 
Passy, a Frenchman (the founder of the International 
League of Peace and a well-known promoter of arbitra- 
tion), and M. Henri Dunant, a Swiss, who took a pro- 
minent part in bringing about the Geneva Convention. 
M. Sully-Prudhomme, the French philosophical poet and 
Academician, is the winner of the prize for literature. 


ATTENTION bas been drawn lately to the existence 
of a new trade route between Quetta and Meshed, 
which was opened by the Indian Government a few 
years ago. Formerly goods to be taken from British 
India to Persia went most of the way by sea, being 
shipped from Bombay or Karachi to Bunder Abbas, in 
the Persian Gulf. Now merchandise can be conveyed 
all the way by land, and it appears that there would be 
no great difficulty in the way of constructing a railway 
along this route. Such a railway would be far more 
practicable, so far as engineering obstacles are con- 
cerned, than one keeping nearer the south coast of 
Persia and Beluchistan, and connecting the ports of 
Bushire and Bunder Abbas with Karachi. Quetta itself 
is 6,000 ft. above the sea level, and the ascent to the 
plateau on which it stands would have to be made by 
means of a mountain railway (the St. Gothard, which 
is a high line of the normal type, does not go much 
above 3,000 ft.). It appears from latest advices that 
the proposal to build along from the other frontier of 
India, z.e., from Burma to W. China, has been aban- 
doned for the present owing to the enormous cost. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN spoke at Dun- 
fermline on Tuesday. He said that the last appeal to 
the country had been made on the assumption that the 
war was over in order to fortify the Government for 
the work of meeting the settlement which was to follow 
on the conclusion of peace. Where was that peace, 
and where was that settlement? The Government 
were drifting to a position less and less favourable for 
any settlement. They were not satisfied with the 
stricken field. They wanted unconditional surrender, 
pursued through the stages of devastation, depopula- 
tion, concentration, and subjugation. He had con- 
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demned that policy because civilised people ought not to 
use such methods, and also they postponed peace. 
He had been accused by the Principal of a University, 
a Sheriff, a General, and a Cabinet Minister of attack- 
ing the Army. He challenged Lord George Hamilton 
to quote a single passage from his speech justifying 
that accusation. He identified himself with Mr. 
Rowntree’s expressions at Derby. The Government 
were proceeding from force to force and severity to 
severity, not from strength to strength. Martial law 
in Cape Colony was not a happy object lesson on 
British rule for the Boers, and he criticised warmly 
the Chancellor’s action in judging a case in which he 
was interested as a Cabinet Minister. The present 
methods offered no hope of peace. Lord Milner 
had given the impression that he _ represented 
the anti-Dutch element in South Africa. What 
they wanted was another Lord Elgin to pour 
the oil of good, sane, and sound constitutional 
principles on the troubled waters in South Africa. The 
Liberal Opposition were not powerless. They had 
stopped farm-burning, public executions, and the 
differentiating of rations in the camps. In answer to 
questions Sir Henry said he believed the Boers would 
be satisfied with something short of separate indepen- 
dence, and would accept an independence within the 
Empire which left them their identity, habits, and 
customs, 


Mr. Broprick spoke to the Primrose League in 
Glasgow on Wednesday afternoon, and suggested that 
the Liberal leaders in Scotland should be turned into a 
concentration camp in Wales. Inthe evening he spoke 
at a public meeting in the same city. He denied there 
was anything improper in the time or method of the 
last election. He appealed to Lord Rosebery to rally 
his party to look at South African affairs in an 
Imperial spirit. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
stabbing our army in the back. The Boers had taken 
unfair advantage of the neutrality of their ambulances. 
They had twisted the legs of British wounded to get 
their boots and spurs off, and had shot at wounded 
men lying on the ground. Lord Kitchener had sent 
home a list of cases of the murder of Kaffirs. 
Some of these cases Mr. Brodrick described to 
show that they were not only done when armed 
Kaflirs attacked the Boers. The position of affairs 
was much improved. Lord Kitchener was now 
able to allow 400 refugees to return every week in- 
stead of 200 every fortnight as formerly. ‘‘ If industry 
could be re-established over a large tract of the new 
colonies we could afford to allow the Boers some por- 
tion of the country in which they would not interfere 
with us.” The military situation was better, and the 
blockhouse system had been effective. The concen- 
tration camps were ‘‘ military necessities.” Lord 
Milner had improved the military situation, and they 
could now do what they wished with regard to the 
camps. He proposed to break up the worst camps, to 
reduce the numbers in all, to send the overflow from 
the Orange River Colony into Cape Colony, and those 
in the Transvaal into Natal. 


THE annual meetings of the Welsh Liberal Federa- 
tion were held at Wrexham on Thursday. At the 
afternoon meeting a resolution embodying the main 
points of the Derby agreement condemned the concen- 
tration camps, and demanded the despatch of a Special 
Commissioner to South Africa to secure peace on the 
basis of colonial self-Government. A second resolu- 
tion demanded universal school boards, elected ad hoc 
without the cumulative vote, which should have 
complete control over all schools supported by public 
funds. Lord Tweedmouth was the chief speaker at a 
public meeting in the evening, at which the only reso- 
lution submitted was one expressing confidence in 
**the Leader of the Liberal Party, Sir Henry Camp- 





bell-Bannerman,” which was proposed by Mr. Alfred 
Thomas, M.P., and carried unanimously. 


Two announcements, one of great importance to 
the nation and the other to society, have been made 
during the past week. The first is that Parliament will 
open at the unusually early date, January 16; the other 
is that the coronation of the King and Queen has been 
fixed for June 26 next. 





Miss Hosnouse in particular, and the bulk of 
the Liberal Opposition—led by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman—have won a great victory. Mr. Brodrick 
has at last announced his conversion to their views 
that the camps should be broken up. He admits in 
his Glasgow speech that the camps were a military 
necessity, and that the only reason for refusing to 
take this step before was our military convenience. 

‘In these camps they had undertaken a task never under- 
taken before by a belligerent, and nothing would induce him 
to jeopardise the result and bring the efforts of our soldiers 
to naught by insisting on the railways being used for the 
benefit of the women and children in these camps to the 
detriment of our own troops. But the time had now come 
when they could do what they wished with respect to these 
camps. Since Lord Milner returned he had improved the 
military situation.” 

This straightforward statement is all to the good, as it 
finally disposes of the canting pretensionsto philanthropy 
which several Imperialists (including Lord George 
Hamilton, who clearly does not read Mr. Brodrick’s 
speeches) have advanced in respect of the concentration 
camps. Meanwhile, it is well to remind ourselves that 
Miss Hobhouse suggested to Mr. Brodrick last summer 
that the camps should be brought nearer the coast for 
two reasons: (1) To make it easier to supply the 
camps ; (2) to make it easier to supply our own troops 
by relieving the congestion of the railway lines. 
The soldiers and the women prisoners alike have 
had to pay for Mr. Brodrick’s six months of delibera- 
tion. Sir Edward Grey, who refused on Wednesday 
to identify himself with criticism of the camps for 
fear of being misunderstood, did not recognise that 
it is to the action of men and women who were brave 
enough to risk misunderstandings for their country’s 
credit that these important if belated reforms are due. 


Tue Leader of the Opposition asked Lord 
George Hamilton to quote a single passage from any 
one of his speeches to justify the charge that he had 
attacked the army. Lord George Hamilton was 
speaking two days later, and all he could do 
was to scatter vague abuse. But Lord George 
Hamilton cannot understand the simplest language 
of his opponents. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
quoting Mr. Rowntree’s impressive speech at Derby, 
remarked, with just pride, that our soldiers had often 
sacrificed themselves to feed the women and children. 
Lord George Hamilton uses this fact as an argument to 
prove the humanity of himself and Mr. Brodrick. It is 
in truth an argument to show how scandalously in- 
competent Mr. Brodrick was for the supervision of 
a great scheme. Our own soldiers had to stint them- 
selves to save starving women and children, because 
the Government had not the capacity to understand 
what its widespread devastation of a country involves. 


WE have read many fine disquisitions on the 
doctrine of responsibility—that main nerve of the 
British Constitution. It is a doctrine from which every 
one of His Majesty’s Ministers naturally recoils. 
Every mean and brutal act of policy is shifted on to an 
administrative subordinate. The brilliant sentences in 
which the Liberal Leader placed the truth before his 
constituents on Tuesday should be read and re-read : 

“ You may have read of the cosmogony imagined by cer- 

tain ancient nations who were puzzled to make out what 


the flat earth on which we live rested upon. Their idea was 
that it rested, if I remember aright, on the head of a serpent 
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and the serpent was coiled on the back of a tortoise, and 

the tortoise was supported by an elephant, andso on. They 

went from one great animal to another bearing this great 

superincumbent weight, but there was eee and no solid 
y 


support, after all, to be obtained. But surely this question 
of responsibility must lead to something solid. At the end 
of ita man is dealt with by what are called the military 
authorities, and that often means a few young officers 
of no great standing or experience. To whom are they 
responsible ? To the general officer of the district. And 
to whom is he responsible? To the general officer com- 
manding in South Africa. And to whom is the general 
officer commanding in South Africa responsible? To the 
Commander-in-Chief. And to whom is the Commander-in- 
Chief responsible? To the Secretary of State. And to 
whom is the Secretary of State responsible? To his 
colleagues in the Cabinet in the first instance, and through 
them, and in common with them, to the Parliament and 
people of this country.” 

Sir Henry will soon put life and motion into the dry 


bones of Opposition. 


Tue War Office published on Wednesday a state- 
ment by Lord Kitchener describing several cases of the 
shooting of Kaffirs by Boers. The cases belong to 
different categories : some were the execution of sen- 
tences of court-martials, right or wrong; others were 
summary murders. It is a deplorable picture. It might 
be thought to be obvious that all white men—Boer or 
British—should be punished for taking the lives of 
black men unjustly, though, unfortunately, our judicial 
authorities at the Cape did not dare to put 
on his trial an Australian captain who admitted 
he had ordered a Kaffir to be shot for no reasen. 
There are two ways of preventing these abominable 
incidents. One is to make representations to the Boer 
leaders directly to prevent the murder of unoffending 
Kaffirs. The other is to abstain from using black men 
ourselves. It is well known that armed Kaflirs have 
accompanied our troops in certain instances, and the 
use or the provocation of black people in South Africa is a 
grave crime against civilisation. To demand the punish- 
ment of specific instances of the murder of natives is 
right and proper. To talk of treating the Boers generally 
as bandits by way of reprisal is stupid, irrelevant, and 
unjust. On Thursday there followed a list of com- 
plaints of the treatment of the wounded at Brakenlaagte. 
What purpose is gained by publishing these state- 
ments? Ifthe Government published the correspond- 
ence between the British and Boer Generals—for surely 
Lord Kitchener does not allow these things to pass 
without a protest to Botha ?—the nation would be able 
to judge exactly what has happened. The only effect 
of publishing these complaints—without publishing the 
replies of the Boer Generals, who may already have 
punished these brutalities—is to inflame public senti- 
ment at home. Is that the Government’s object ? 


Ir looks as if the Government and its supporters 
had begun to contemplate the possibility of one or two 
pastoral Boer Republics. We suggested more than a 
year ago that this country should occupy the Rand and 
use it for purely fiscal purposes, partly to pay interest 
on the debt, partly for Imperial grants in aid to Trans- 
vaalers and Free Staters during good behaviour. Such 
grants would be a far better guarantee of peace than 
forts, guns, and constabulary. Sir Edward Grey at 
Bristol did not, of course, take quite such a Liberal line 
as Mr. Brodrick; but even he seems to be willing to 
concede automony at once to the Free Staters. 


THE correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
represented that there was great diversity of opinion at 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s meeting, especially 
during the heckling and afterwards. We can find no 
foundation for this in the report of the Scotsman, for 
when, amid cheers and applause, Sir Henry had 
answered his questioners, we read that ‘‘ Mr. William 
Cunningham, jun., moved that ‘this meeting thanks Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman for his courageous and 





statesmanlike address, and records its unqualified con- 
fidence in him as the representative in Parliament of 
the Stirling District of Burghs and as Leader of the 
Liberal Party. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
William Melville, supported by Mr. J. D. Hope, M.P., 
and unanimously carried.” 


Mr. JusticE Darin said the other day, with the 
air of delivering a firm and manly protest, ‘‘ It has 
been laid down over and over again, and as late as 
1882, that the law of this country recognizes no pro- 
perty in acorpse.” After this clear decision, the common 
habit among people in comfortable circumstances of 
exhibiting and flaunting, in mere arrogance, the corpses 
in their possession, may receive a wholesome check. 
Nevertheless, the case in which this deliverance 
occurred was one of a very peculiarly and even widely- 
amusing character. A Mrs. Annie Aitken had con- 
fided to the London and North-Western Railway the 
mummy of one of the dead princesses of the Peruvian 
Incas. The gentleman to whom it was sent replied with a 
neat turn of poetic feeling, ‘‘ I shall never think of the 
mummy without thinking with affection and gratitude 
of you.” Nevertheless, he was compelled to admit 
that the mummy had experienced a ‘‘ lamentable 
end,” that of being buried in the public cemetery. 
The fact was, apparently, that the police authorities 
had taken the unfortunate Inca for what Mr. Mark 
Twain calls ‘‘ a nice fresh corpse,” and held an inquest 
on it. The ancient civilisations had a dark and sinister 
pride in the physical immortality of their dead, but it 
would certainly seem better to pass into grass and 
flowers, or even into lions and South Sea potentates, 
than to give trouble centuries after one’s interment to 
a railway company and a coroner’s jury. 


Punch has had a very honourable part to play in the 
history of last century ; it was originally Liberal with 
a large L, and has almost always been liberal with a 
small one. Incidental vulgarities will, however, creep 
into every paper, and it is just as well that the 
editor’s attention should be drawn to the blots of 
folly or brutality which must sometimes escape his 
eye. Those who remember the great service of Punch 
to the cause of the mollification of English politics, 
the preservation of that tone of fundamental courtesy 
which has to our great good fortune underlain almost 
the whole of our partisan differences, will receive an 
extraordinary shock in noticing a paragraph in Punch 
in which Miss Hobhouse is sneered at as an 
enemy of British nationality. The particular mean- 
ness and triviality of such an attack upon a woman 
whose motives would remain unchallenged even if 
her conclusions had not been accepted, may perhaps 
be passed over. It is not, of course, a final objection 
to a piece of criticism that it happens to be expressed 
in a form which would not be employed by a gentle- 
man. But while Miss Hobhouse is scarcely likely to 
suffer from such futilities, the country may actually 
suffer. The whole criticism is a part of a political 
philosophy which regards it as unpatriotic to state 
that a Government Proclamation will not succeed, or 
that a Government gun will not go off. The Govern- 
ment has accepted, however tardily, Miss Hobhouse’s 
estimate, it has acted on her suggestions, it has used 
every one of her ideas. If Miss Hobhouse is, as the 
unfortunate Punch contributor suggests, an enemy of 
British nationality, it can only be said that the Imperial- 
ists have learned in the most bitter and humiliating 
sense ab hoste docert. 


Mr. Epwarp Evans, in a letter to the Dazly News, 
justifies his refusal at Derby to put the amendment 
which struck out the words ‘‘in the House of Com- 
mons” from the official resolution. Mr. Evans explains 
that the amendment moved by Mr. Lehmann did not 
omit the qualifying words. 
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SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S 


SPEECH. 


N the effort to drown all discussion of South African 
affairs in a pandemonium of hatreds and passions, 
certain supporters of the Government and certain 
members of the Government have contrived to inflict 
two or three very distinct injuries on their country. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman speaking, as he said on 
Tuesday, of the * pursuit of unconditional surrender ” 
through ‘‘ the stages of devastation, depopulation, con- 
centration, and subjugation,” characterised some months 
ago certain methods of that policy as the ‘‘ methods of 
barbarism.” They were strong and honest words, and 
the crisis called for strong and honest words. The 
more incisive a man’s nationalist spirit was the more 
eagerly he welcomed an expression that was likely to 
make the nation realise what it was the Government was 
doing inits name. The minor and less reputable repre- 
sentatives of Imperialism, men who maligned one 
British general and provoked another to an indiscretion 
which has been very severely punished, saw an excel- 
lent opportunity of exciting odium against the Liberal 
Leader by pretending he had said all our soldiers were 
barbarians. The Government knew, of course, that 
it is they who are responsible for their policy and 
its execution in South Africa. But they could 
not rise above the temptation of reaping party 
advantage out of the confusion in the public mind, 
and, instead of accepting for themselves the responsi- 
bility for their actions, they encouraged the unconsti- 
tutional notion that it was the soldiers who had to 
answer for them. If there is an impression abroad at 
this moment that the humanity of our soldiers is a 
disputable and disputed point, the men to blame are 
those who countenanced this dishonest trick, and were 
quite ready to allow the reputation of the army to be 
prejudiced if their party ends were served in the 
process. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman recalled the nation 
on Tuesday to that much-forgotten element in our public 
life—the British Constitution—to show where the true 
responsibility lies. 
or agents. 


The soldiers are mere instruments 
It is their duty to execute orders, not to 
formulate policies. It is an open secret that many of 
our most distinguished officers in South Africa dis- 
approved strongly of the orders they had to carry out. 
But if British soldiers are to pick and choose, to 
execute or neglect orders at their pleasure, there is 
an end to military discipline. In the American War 
Chatham withdrew his son from the army, and 
many officers refused to serve against the colonists. 
That state of things does not exist to-day, though 
the methods of self-defence pursued by the Govern- 
ment are well adapted to break down all discipline 
in any army. A very simple illustration should 
be enough to show the absurd error which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s critics have wilfully fostered. 
If a Liberal wished to condemn the methods of the 
war he would not move a vote of censure in the 
House of Commons on Colonel Smith, or Major 


Brown, or Captain Jones. He might on some particular 
ground oppose a grant to the Commander-in-Chief, 
He might call attention to a particular crime, for a red 
For the methods Sir 


coat makes no man sacrosanct. 


denounced he would 


Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
move a vote of censure on the Government or on 


the particular Minister. This belongs to the very 
A BC of constitutional practice, and yet even sober 
organs of public opinion think you cannot criticise 
a great scheme of conquest carried out by de- 
liberate depopulation on a huge scale, accompanied 
by all the miseries of the camps and embittered by 
public executions, without attacking the army. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has never assailed the 
reputation of our army, and the men who have 
wilfully misrepresented him in their own interests 
have not shrunk from discrediting the name 
of the army for purposes of their own. It is a 
great public misfortune that the principles of the 
Constitution are so lightly regarded. Ministers, 
whose business it is, as servants of the nation, to 
accept responsibility and answer criticisms, suddenly 
arrogate to themselves exemption from all criticism, 
and roundly assert that anyone who finds fault with 
them is attacking the army or the nation, or any- 
body but themselves. Soldiers and ambassadors, whose 
business it is, as servants of the nation, to do their 
duty in silence, arrogate to themselves the right to 
criticise politicians. The whole Constitution is turned 
upside down. And it will be a very serious matter if 
we have to add to the sacrifices of this war the tradition 
which has given us in our military and civil services 
a great army of silent and loyal officials, detached from 
the hot controversies of party politics, accepting the 
most rigorous discipline in the supreme interests of 
public order. 

No Government, as it seems to us, is entitled to 
adopt the methods of barbarism, and thereby attach a 
stigma permanently to the nation, in the hope of 
carrying its policy to an immediately successful issue. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman showed once more 
on Tuesday that those methods have only made the 
Government’s task more hopeless than ever. What is 
there in South Africa at this moment to induce the 
Boer to respect our professions, or to regard our 
Empire as ‘‘ tolerant and unaggressive ” ? 

‘Wherever he turns he sees the destruction of freedom ; 
his very language is threatened ; his lands are to be confis- 
cated ; he himself may be banished. ‘There is no amnesty 
to be allowed for his kinsman from Cape Colony who 
has come to help him, and blood is thicker than water 
even in that distant clime. I don’t think we should be 
astonished at his action when he is told that in the remote 
future, if he and his friends and neighbours and kinsmen 
behave themselves with propriety, they will be admitted to 
some modified electoral privileges.” 

This is all that the Government can do to make peace in 
South Africa. Every step they take towards peace is, as 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman shows, a step away from 
peace. It is a dreary prospect of force and severity in 
which nothing is decisive or final. Fortunately for the 
country, there is an alternative policy which offers a dif- 
ferent prospect. It is the policy which aims at showing 
the Dutch that Great Britain is not their inexorable 
and implacable enemy, and that it is not her desire to 
govern her Empire by subjugating a white race. This 
is the policy of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, of the 
committee of the National Liberal Federation, and of 
the vast majority of Liberals throughout the country. 
If the confidence of the Dutch is to be won, our 
spokesman in South Africa must belong to the old 
school of administrators—the men who bestowed the 
impartial justice and even-handed protection of the 
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British Constitution. Lord Milner, rightly or wrongly, 
has abdicated that character and chosen a more adven- 
turous career. All the passions and suspicions of race 
have thrown their dark shadows over the venerable brow 
of British justice. Lord Milner stands, as he himself has 
admitted, for a faction or party in South Africa, for those 
loyalists who in every nation hate their opponents more 
fiercely than they love their country. ‘‘Another Elgin” 
is the motto of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Lord Spencer. What did Lord Elgin do to become 
famous? When the French-Canadians proposed to 
compensate rebels for destruction due to the rebellion 
they had made, Lord Elgin remained neutral and 
refused to veto their bill. The loyalists mobbed him ; 
their Press rang with indignant ferocity ; he was hated 
and denounced, and Canada was preserved to the Empire 
in peace. If Lord Milner had been in Lord Elgin’s 
place, a ‘‘conspiracy” would have been discovered 
and exposed, a surgical remedy would have been 
demanded, a manifestation of British power would 
have been advised, and Canada would have been 
plunged in civil war. If Sir Edward Grey had 
been a statesman in Lord Elgin’s day, how 
strongly would he have condemned a Governor 
who had lost the confidence of the British? If the 
French-Canadians of 1847-8 were the Colonial Dutch 
of to-day, how would they regard Lord Milner ? It may 
be that it is now too late for such a policy as that 
which is strenuously advised by the Leader of the 
Opposition and the great majority of Liberals through- 
out the country, or for any policy, to save South Africa. 
It is, at any rate, certain that the alternative policy of 
subjugation is branded with the unmistakable signs of 
failure and irreparable ruin. 





THE REFORM OF THE CAMPS. 


~*IX months behind the time, the Government have 
awoke to the necessity of putting a stop to the 
destruction of life in the concentration camps. Once 
more public agitation has been justified by results, 
The continued protests of the Liberal Leader—who has 
done no greater nor more gallant service to his country 
than in this— backed, as they have been, by a non- 
party movement of undeniable significance in Man- 
chester and elsewhere, have had their effect. The 
War Office has declined so far to publish the October 
returns—a refusal of ominous significance. But, 
instead, it has been announced, semi-officially by the 
Central News on Monday, somewhat vaguely by 
Lord Onslow on the same day, and authoritatively by 
Mr. Brodrick on Tuesday, that a change of system is 
at length in contemplation. As far as we can gather, 
the change embraces five points. First of all, the ad- 
ministration of the camps has been handed over from 
the War Office to the Colonial Office. This is a change of 
good augury. Mr. Chamberlain, whatever his faults, is 
a careful administrator, and as well able as any man 
living to get done anything that he means to have done. 
Moreover, he would be the last man to allow a damnosa 
hereditas to be thrust upon him unless he saw his way 
to setting right what others have ruined. We do not 


in short believe that he would accept the terrible 
responsibility of the camps as they are unless he meant 
very speedily to make them a credit to his administra- 
tion. 

Secondly, we hope it is not too sanguine to infer 
a considerable change of methods from the words in 
which Lord Onslow describes the general instructions 
given by the Colonial Office. We read that ‘‘ no pains, 
no trouble, no money must be spared to put them 
(the camps) in the most healthy and efficient condition 
possible.” This is a tacit recognition of the extent 
of improvement required. It contrasts forcibly with 
the warning to be read in the Blue-Book(p. 9), addressed 
to the superintendents of the Transvaal camps, ‘‘ that 
economy is as essential in the management of your 
camp as the welfare of your charges.” It will, we hope, 
make it impossible for any superintendent in future to 
say that in case of excessive crowding he will give an 
extra tent ‘‘ frovided Government will not grumble at 
any requisitioning for more tents as necessity may arise.” 
Lord Onslow appears to promise that in future Govern- 
ment will not grumble, but will no longer attempt to 
maintain those whom it has taken from their homes at 
4d. or 5d. a day. 

The third promise which appears definite is that the 
large camps are to be broken up. Two or three 
thousand are to be the maximum population for the 
future. If proper care is exercised in the new distri- 
bution of the camps, this may do a good deal 
towards limiting the spread of epidemics. Hitherto 
one of the most potent causes of mortality has been 
the recklessness with which fresh people have been 
brought into infected camps or infected people have 
been moved to other camps. Take the single case of 
Middelburg. In June an epidemic of measles was 
raging. No less than 100 deaths are assigned to that 
cause alone. Yet during that month, while the epi- 
demic was still gaining strength, 194 men, 512 women, 
and 634 children were brought into this camp. Next 
month the epidemic was even worse ; 334 deaths are 
ascribed to measles, and Dr. Spencer writes: ‘‘ Those 
who have been longest in your camp have shown a 
higher resistance in these epidemics, those who were 
the last to arrive showing the lowest.” In other words, 
the unfortunates brought into this pestilence-stricken 
camp in June contributed most heavily to the 
death-rate of July. And what else could be 
expected? Notwithstanding this, 140 men, 455 
women, and 481 children were brought into this 
pestilence-ridden spot in July. The result, as we 
learn from the August medical report, was double. 
First “ Measles still exists to asmall extent among the 
new-comers to camp, but the weather being very 
much milder the death-rate amongst the total number 
is far lower, although still accounting for the larger 
number of deaths.” In point of fact, there were fifty- 
two deaths from that cause alone, which anywhere 
else would seem a large number. The second result 
was that enteric took the place of measles in the camp. 
It seems, say the doctors, ‘‘to have crept in with the 
new-comers.”’ Such is the system of barter arising out 
of all this miserable maladministration. The people are 
shuffled about anyhow, bringing enteric and taking 
measles. 

Much of this may be stopped by a proper system 
of distribution. Isolation is frankly said by one doctor 
to be impossible at present. But isolation is a necessity, 
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and must be made possible by redistribution. The 
worst camps should be moved and sub-divided. Every 
attempt should be made to separate out those free from 
infection, and suspected cases should be rigidly isolated. 
In no case should there be transferences of people from 
or to an infected camp, and those newly brought in 
should be established in entirely separate localities. All 
this can be done by money and organisation, and the 
Government now promise to spare neither money nor 
organised effort. 

The fourth point is the removal of the camps to 
places where proper supplies can be obtained. It is not 
the coast that is essential, but some place nearer our 
base where proper supplies can be regularly got through. 
On one point Mr. Brodrick made an important conces- 
sion on Wednesday. The camps, he says, are to be 
reduced in size and the ‘‘ overflow ””—presumably all 
who cannot be adequately accommodated—are to be 
brought down, those from the Transvaal to Natal, 
those from the Orange Colony to Cape Colony. Here, 
then, we have at length the proposal made some six 
months ago by Mr. C. P. Scott in the House of 
Commons recognised as one part of the solution. We 
shall have, at any rate, a considerable proportion of the 
people lodged where they can be properly looked after, 
and their removal will, of course, also ease the burden 
on the camps that remain. But what of those that are 
left? Who and how many will they be and how will 
they be treated? This brings us to the fifth 
point — the dispersion of the camp _ population 
as far as that is now possible. This can 
be done by three methods. Some could return 
to their former homes so far as these have not 
been destroyed. Others could find homes among 
charitably disposed people in Cape Colony. Hitherto 
the authorities, to their shame, have hindered relief of 
his kind. They ought now to assist actively in 
organising it, and there is every reason to think that 
arge numbers of children in particular would be taken 
off their hands and comfortably housed with friendly 
people, who would bring them up under natural con- 
ditions. The most shameful passage in the official 
reports is that in which a proffer of services of this 
kind is rejected on the ground that the children 
might come under bad political influences. Of these 
two methods, however, the Government at present 
give no hint. They are probably planning a third 
method, of distributing a number of families on farms 
within some of the areas protected by blockhouses, and 
encouraging them to recommence farming operations. 
The south-eastern corner of the Orange Colony—for 
example, between Bloemfontein, Thaba’nchu, the 
Basutoland border, and the Orange River—is likely to 
be used for this purpose. It is a fertile district, and 
many thousands might be settled here without over- 
crowding. Very possibly the Government have in mind 
some scheme of rewarding loyalty or desertion (the 
term varies according to the point of view) by giving 
assistance to those who will take the oath—possibly at 
the expense of the former landowners in this area. 
This is very likely the meaning of the _ hint 
that the new plan of dispersion will form part 
of the general scheme of pacification. A_ policy 
of decentralisation—can we for this purpose say 
decentration?—was adumbrated by Mr. Chamberlain 
at the close of the session. It was to be marked 
by a resumption of agriculture no less than mining in 


certain protected areas, which were to be gradually 
widened as the resistance of the Boers diminished and 
the chains of blockhouses could be extended. And 
the probability is that their scheme is to be brought 
into play now as the key to unlock the concentration 
difficulty. Two birds, nay three, will be killed with 
one stone. The camps will be to a great extent broken 
up, and the awful death-rate stopped; there will be 
opportunities for rewarding ‘‘loyalists,” and freezing 
out those who remain attached to their country ; and 
there will be some show of the resumption of ordinary 
civil and industrial life. As a previous condition there 
must be lavish expenditure on rebuilding and re-stock- 
ing farms, but Mr. Chamberlain does not mind spend- 
ing when he has a scheme on foot. That is one of his 
merits. 

Now, there may be, or may not be, military miscal- 
culations underlying this scheme. On this head for the 
moment we say nothing. What we want to see is the 
stoppage of the mortality, and this means the breaking 
up as far as possible of the camps. We shall press 
for all possible methods effecting this end, and most 
especially for those which leave most to the free 
choice of the inhabitants. But, while pressing for all, 
we shall welcome any one, provided it be genuine, 
and not weighted with very self-stultifying conditions. 
If, as we gather, the plan is to disperse one portion of 
these people through the protracted areas and to 
remove the rest to Cape Colony and Natal, where more 
adequate supplies can be obtained, we do not hesitate 
to say that much, though not all, has been gained. 
We shall look anxiously for further details, and shall 
continue to press for perfect freedom for the people to 
leave, but we shall hope for some substantial improve- 
ment from the now promised reforms if executed with 
due promptitude and care. 





CONTINENTAL TRADE AND TARIFFS. 


HANKS to the well-informed correspondents who 
‘| have been writing in these columns from Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, our readers are well able to 
judge the importance of the issues involved in the fate 
of the German Tariff Bill. Our prediction, made 
months ago, that the Triple Alliance could not survive 
such a tariff war as the passing of the new bill would 
involve is amply justified to-day by the speeches ot 
Austrian and Hungarian statesmen and by the com- 
ments of the Austrian and Hungarian Press. Signor 
Cortesi, in the brilliant article which we printed last 
week, shows that there is every reason to suppose that 
Germany has more to lose than Italy by a commercial 
quarrel. It seems that the Italian Government believes 
wheat to be the one article of food on which the 
German Government is resolutely determined to impose 
a high duty. Italy exports no wheat. Her main 
exports to Germany are fruit, eggs, poultry, wine, 
cattle, and flowers; and if the present tariff, which 
increases the duties upon many of these, should be 
carried, Italy can raise her own tariff agains 
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German goods and conclude a more favourable 
treaty with France, ‘‘who would be very glad 
to create obstacles to the Triple Alliance.” 
Professor Luzzatti showed at Florence last March 
that Germany will injure her exportation of manufac- 
tured goods to precisely the same extent as she 
hampers the importation of agricultural products and 
raises the price of food for German workmen; and by 
such a policy she will promote the emigration of 
Germans to the United States and South America, for, 
in the classical words of Caprivi, ‘‘the smaller the 
export of goods the greater the export of men.” 

Besides the dangers which are pointed out in the 
interesting letter we publish this week from a corres- 
spondent who writes to us from Gotha, there is the 
fear which amounts almost to a certainty that, if the 
Tariff Bill be passed, German manufacturers will suffer 
from retaliation on the part of Russia. This conside- 
ration is producing something like a panic in the 
commercial circles of Germany. It is pointed out that 
the tariff war between Germany and Russia, which is 
now likely to be renewed, was only terminated by the 
conclusion of the present commercial treaty in March, 
1894. In the year 1893 the statistics of the trade 
between the two countries were as follows : 


German exports to Russia 183,000,000 marks 
Russian exports to Germany ... ... 353,000,000 __—,, 


Since then Russo-German trade has advanced by 
leaps and bounds, and the statistics for the year 1900 
were as follows : 


German exports to Russia... «4. 359,000,000 marks 
Russian exports to Germany ... 730,000,000 ,, 


It is argued, says the Zimes correspondent at 
Berlin, that these statistics prove beyond all doubt that 
in the event of a tariff war between the two countries, 
Russia would suffer more severely than Germany. We 
cannot, however, accede to this argument, for Russian 
exports to Germany consist almost entirely of food and 
raw materials. Germany cannot produce all, or nearly 
all, the food which she requires for her population 
and the raw material which she requires for her 
industries. An increasing population certainly cannot 
live on decreasing supplies of food, and therefore the 
main result of the tariff will be that the German con- 
sumer will pay a much heavier price owing to the 
additional duties imposed at the frontier. No doubt 
Russia will suffer, but Russia will be able more easily 
to find substitutes for the German manufactured goods 
which she imports than will Germany for the agri- 
cultural products which come over the frontier from 
Russia. 

The idea of passing the Tariff Bill during the 
current year has now been abandoned, and it is pre- 
dicted that the discussion of the‘details in committee will 
be protracted into the summer, and that the bill if it 
passes at all ‘‘ will probably not leave the Reichstag 
till next winter.” Meanwhile not only does the 
economic depression at present prevailing throughout 
the continent continue with special severity in the 
German Empire, but the financial position of that 
Empire is also becoming serious. Fourteen years ago 
the Imperial debt was only about £36,000,000 sterling ; 
it now stands at quadruple that amount, or rather will 
do so when the loans, which have been already authorised, 
have been concluded, In his report of 1900 to the 


British Foreign Office, Mr. Gastrell estimated the debt 
of the Kingdom of Prussia at about 329} millions 
sterling, and that of the other German States at about 
200 millions sterling. So that the total indebtedness of. 
the German empire has now risen to the gigantic sum 
of 679} millions. With a falling revenue, an increasing 
expenditure upon the Army and Navy, and with no 

relaxation of the terrible sacrifices involved in a system 

of universal compulsory service, the German people are 

face to face with a very dark future. Fortunately, by a 
combination of the Socialist ard Liberal parties a 
strong political union against the twin evils of 
militarism and Protection is being formed; and the 
voice of oppressed industry can make itself heard with 

increasing effect both in the Diets and in the Imperial 

Chamber. 





THE TELEPHONE DEAL. 


MONG the several transactions which this Con- 
servative Government have carried through on 
behalf of monopolies none, I think, excels for audacity 
what has already come to be known as the ‘‘ The Tele- 
phone Deal.” 

The broad facts of the story are easily stated. 
Twenty years ago the telephone came to us from over 
the Atlantic. Intimately associated, as it necessarily 
was, for good or ill, with our own telegraphs, it would 
have been taken at once under the wing of the State, 
but that perspective was lacking to the Post Office, 
and the development of the new service was left to 
private enterprise. The Government then existing, 
and its successors until 1892, flattered themselves 
that by allowing competition—a system obviously alien 
to the peculiarities of the telephone — the public would 
be sufficiently protected as regards price. Under this 
foolish go-as-you-please policy companies cropped up 
like mushrooms, a few, perhaps, for business purposes, 
but the most for financial reasons. The smartest 
among these operators saw that in this business, amal- 
gamation would pay better that competition, and, 
following the example of certain London gas and water 
companies, they absorbed, under the comprehensive title 
of the National Telephone Company, all competitors. 
These business men practically snapped their fingers at 
the Government of the day and blossomed into an unregu- 
lated monopoly. It could charge what it pleased, 
supply where it liked, escaped official audit and, indeed, 
was not liable to any of the regulations which, in the 
interest of the public, govern other like enterprises. 

But I must mention that just before these ‘‘ pre- 
posterous pretensions ’—as Mr. Hanbury called them— 
had fully developed there was a show of competition 
still made. In 1892 two companies were supposed to 
be in existence : the New Telephone Company, with a 
duke at its head, and the aforementioned National 
Telephone Company. Anagreement was signed by Sir 
James Fergusson with both companies within a few 
hours of the fall of the Tory Government of 1892, but 
prior to that hurried and extraordinary official act, these 
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two companies had secretly combined, and it appears 
that the Post Office people were aware of the union. 

Now, instead of this conspiracy against the 
Government policy of competition being resented, the 
surviving company, described by Mr. Hanbury as a 
‘*huge monopoly,” was rewarded by being enabled to 
** plant” on to the Government its trunk lines at a very 
favourable price for itself and by securing freedom 
from interference with its further operations. 

I need not dwell on the details of the struggle which 
has taken place since 1892. In the House of Commons, 
in 1895, I obtained the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry, but the cordite vote brought it and the 
Government to an end. The whole thing slumbered, 
except for a few protests from the London County 
Council, until 1898, when Mr. Hanbury took the matter 
up and formed a Committee which really meant business. 
This Committee dragged to light the whole story of the 
agreement, and showed how the Post Office in its 
dealings with the National Telephone Company had 
gone far beyond the letter of the agreement. It laid 
bare the story of the building up of the capital of the 
company, remorselessly sifting the wheat from the 
chaff. 

The three original companies amalgamated in 
1892. By their own figures their capital then was 
42,400,000. At that time they had 24,000 subscribers, 
showing a capital cost of 4100 per subscriber. Mr. 
Hanbury said in the House of Commons on March 6, 
1899: ‘‘ If we take an average of £30 throughout the 
whole country we are taking an average very much in 
excess of what will be the average cost of establishing 
telephonic communication.”” We have to account 
for the balance of £70, and the explanation is 
found in the price paid to buy out fourteen 
companies, some of which never started operations. 
London in particular has to raise a dividend on a 
large proportion of this capital which is in no way 
represented by any sort of works or assets. Mr. 
Hanbury estimatedthe matter himself. He said in 1898 
in the House of Commons that the capital of the 
National Telephone Company stood at something like 
6,000,000. It did then. The Post Office calculation 
was that the plant could be entirely replaced with a 
metallic circuit in every exchange in which that com- 
pany was working at a little over £2,500,000. That 
leaves an item of £3,500,000 to be accounted for. 
The company has a capital now of 47,000,000. Sup- 
posing, therefore, we credit £4,000,000 as represent- 
ing works and a genuine industrial investment, 
£ 3,000,000 remains, and upon that 43,000,000 6 per 
cent. has to be raised, or £180,000 per annum. An 
examination of the figures will show that a very large 
proportion of that £180,000 is raised from the County 
of London. Our friends in the provinces will not pay 
it. They have succeeded in getting fair and reason- 
able rates, and the result is that London, poor, divided, 
apathetic London, has to pay a telephone rate which 
Manchester or Sheffield would not stand for five 
minutes. Our City has become the happy hunting 
ground of exploiting companies and financiers in 
distress. , 

But there are other ways of showing that the 
Post Office price of £17 for unlimited user is absurd. 
The London County Council prepared careful esti- 
mates for telephoning London in 1898, and those 
estimates were submitted to Parliament. It contended 
that it could provide a telephone service for the County 
Council area of London at £38 per subscriber capital 
outlay, after setting aside the necessary funds for the 
debt charge and after paying the Post Office the 10 per 
cent. royalty. That works out at an annual charge of 
£8 12s., and on the basis of those figures it felt justified 
in saying that, if permitted, it could do for London 
what Glasgow has been permitted to do for Glasgow, 
namely, provide an_ efficient telephone service, 
and that at a rent of #10, to be subsequently 





reduced to £9. Some critic may say ‘‘ these figures 
are County Council figures,” but they are remarkably 
confirmed. There wasthe New Telephone Company, 
which was brought out in 1892 under the auspices of 
the Duke of Marlborough, and more particularly of 
Mr. Forbes. The printed matter in connection 
with that undertaking is most interesting. It 
sets out the advantages of this company, which 
undertook to supply London with unlimited user 
for £12 12s. a year, and to pay handsome dividends. 
The figures upon which its estimate is based correspond 
very remarkably with the County Council’s estimate. 
Then there is an authoritative statement in the House 
of Commons which comes from the Treasury. What 
did Mr. Hanbury say? He said £40 per subscriber 
was the price for which lines could be constructed 
in London, which was the most expensive place in 
the world for constructing telephonic communica- 
tion. He further said that London had been picked 
out from among other large towns for two reasons. ‘In 
the first place the area of the London exchange is some- 
thing over 604 square miles, with a population of 
6,000,000, and its public wires are 19,000, representing 
more than a fifth of the whole wires in the 
country. In that large area the Post Office 
is determined to compete at once.” Mr. Hanbury 
further remarked: ‘‘ The Treasury regulations have 
been withdrawn; the Post Office would do this business 
like any business firm, and the competition would be a 
real and genuine one.” Turning from that observation 
to the recommendation of the Committee of 1898, we 
find: ‘* General immediate and effective competition by 
either the Post Office or the local authority if necessary.” 
And what kind of competition has Lord Londonderry 
set up? I make bold to state that in the annals of 
London there is not another case where competition has 
appreciated the property of the person who was sup- 
posed to be competed with. Before September 1g, 
the date when the arrangement seems to have become 
known, the ordinary shares of the Telephone Company 
stood at 3}, but by November 23 they had risen to 4}, 
while Consols dropped 2} per cent., and that, with the 
appreciation of the other stocks, gives £366,000 as the 
appreciation of this company’s stock. This was a 
company on its last legs, a company which came to an 
end in 1911, a company which, after Mr. Hanbury’s 
speech in 1898, was not disinclined to accept the 
terms of the London County Council, viz., a £12 rate 
for unlimited user in the County of London and the 
London area, with a proportionate reduction in other 
respects. This, in brief, explains why London pays 50 
to 70 per cent. more for its telephone service than it 
should. 

But the Postmaster-General tells us to look at 
New York and be thankful. New York pays 
#48 a year for an unlimited user. When we 
examine the case we find that it is not comparing 
like with like. In New York the young women and clerks 
who serve the telephone undertaking there, get from 
£2 10s. to £3 a week. Rent there is three times what 
it is in London, living is twice as much, and there is 
the cost of clothing. Again, this telephone company 
of New York, like most of the companies in New 
York, has thriven under a system which the President 
of the United States recently described as ‘‘ that huge 
and highly organised system of corruption.” There you 
cannot send a telegram within the 300 mile zone for 
less than 1s. ojd.—25 cents. There is some communi- 
cation at 20 cents between one or two of the large 
cities. The Council gives a long journey for a half- 
penny ; the same journey in New York costs 2}d. The 
Council is able to earn a profit for the citizens of 
London out of the halfpenny service, but is it to be 
suggested that because a like service in New York 
costs a nickel or 23d. we are to emulate New York and 
charge our citizens New York prices? Iam very glad 
to see that the Paris rate has just been reduced to 
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300 fr., that is #12. London is surely able to 
manage its business in its own way, and these 
analogies ought not to be quoted against us. 

The Postmaster-Generai makes much of the advan- 
tages of his new message rate service. Let us examine 
it. I first turn to Mr. Hanbury’s description in the 
House of Commons, and I find he said, “‘ Then we do 
not propose to work on the system of subscription only. 
We propose to adopt the system that is prevalent in 
Switzerland, by which they pay a very small subscrip- 
tion. I believe that for London it will be about £3 a 
year ”—I direct attention to that figure—‘‘ £3 a year, 
and after that a certain sum is to be paid for every 
message which is sent.” That was to popularise the 
system and throw it open to every person, rich and poor 
alike. The Londonderry price is £5, plus a penny per 
call, within the county area, with a minimum annual 
charge of £6 10s. This represents 360 messages, the 
cost of each message for the minimum charge thus 
working out at 4jd. per message. This is a high charge 
per message, but the rate per message is reduced by 
increased user, the charge working out at 4d. a 
call for 400 messages, 3d. a call for 600 messages, 
and 2d. a call (that is the call office standard) 
for 1,200 messages. The minimum charge is based 
on 360 calls, or one a day, but one message 
a day is a very small allowance if the telephone 
system is to be of general utility. If it is to be used as 
a means of domestic marketing, when the probable need 
of the system is considered, it is evident that the charges 
become onerous. Two messages a day would cost £8 
a year, three messages a day £9 Ios., four messages a 
day £11, five messages a day 412 10s. The proposed 
charge for unlimited user represents eight messages a 
day over the county area. Comparing these charges 
with the existing charges for private houses—namely, 
412 ona yearly agreement and £10 on a five years’ 
agreement, it is seen that the proposed charge for five 
messages a day, of £12 10s. for the limited area of the 
county, is greater than the existing charge for an un- 
limited number of calls throughout the whole telephone 
area of 630 square miles—namely, £12—while the 
charge for the full privileges of a five years’ agreement 
—namely, £10—is represented on the proposed scale by 
only three calls a day over the county area. 

So much for the supposed benefits of this message 
rate. The ‘‘ party line” idea is a good one, but its 
value is reduced by the prices which the Post Office 
proposes to charge. 

I cannot leave this subject without saying some- 
thing as to the clever way in which the National 
Telephone Company has secured the sale of its plant 
to the Government, not on what is known as the ‘‘ then 
value” clause, but on terms which confer on this com- 
pany benefits extending far beyond that clause. 

It must be remembered that there was not the 
slightest obligation on the part of the Government to 
buy the plant of the company or any portion of it in 
1911. At first sight the “purchase clauses seem safe in 
the interest of the purchaser, for we find ‘‘ no addition 
shall be made to such value in respect of compulsory 
purchase or of goodwill or of any profit which might 
have been or be made by the company by the use of 
such plant.” That seems all right. Of course, no good- 
will can accrue after 1911, because the license comes 
to an end, so the ‘‘ be ” is somewhat superfluous, but it 
reads well. Then we find, ‘‘ No plant shall in any case 
be considered suitable for the requirements of the tele- 
phonic system of the Post Office which has been 
brought into use without the sanction in writing of the 
Postmaster-General.” Satisfactory, but what follows ? 
‘* Provided always and it is hereby agreed and declared 
that all plant of the company in use for the purposes of 
the company’s London system, at the date of this in- 
denture, shall be deemed to have been brought into use 
with the sanction in writing of the Postmaster-General.” 
Thus the whole of the property of the National Tele- 


phone Company is to be brought under this purchase 
clause without remedy. At what price? ‘‘ The value 
of all plant purchased by the Postmaster-General in 
pursuance of the provisions hereof shall be deemed to 
be its fair market value at the time of the purchase, due 
regard being had to the nature and then condition of 
such plant, and to the state of repair thereof, and to 
the circumstance that it is in such a position as to be 
ready for immediate working, and to its suitability to 
the purposes of a telephonic service.” Contrast this 
with the clause which has saved London millions of 
money in the Tramways Act. It is simple and direct— 
‘Upon the terms of paying the then value,” not fair 
market value, ‘‘ exclusive of any allowance for past or 
future profits of the undertaking, or any compensation 
for compulsory sale, or other consideration whatever.” 
It is clear that under this telephone agreement, if it 
is carried through, London will find itself in 1911 let in 
for a very large expenditure of money for property which 
will be worth next to nothing. Indeed, Mr. Hanbury 
himself said, on April 1, 1898: ‘It will be a very bad 
bargain for the Government to purchase the Telephone 
Company at the present market value”; and yet, in 
spite of that expression of opinion, we find ‘‘ fair market 
value” in the agreement. 

There are two points in this controversy that Lord 
Londonderry will not deal with. They are what Mr. 
Hanbury promised and what the London County 
Council is prepared to do for London if the Post Office 
will only allow it. The Council first asks that the 
tariff for unlimited user may be reduced to £12 per year. 
(It told Parliament that it could do it for £10.) It asks 
that the 45 message rate shall be reduced to an initial 
charge of £3, and that other rates shall be in propor- 
tion. Failing the reductions I ventured to say to Lord 
Londonderry the other day: ‘‘ Treat us as well as you 
have been good enough to treat Glasgow. We have 
not badgered you as Glasgow and other places have 
done for a license, we have not said, ‘The Post Office 
shall not rip up our streets,’ yet we have come off worse 
than the other places who have had no consideration 
for the Post Office. If it is your pleasure to hand us 
over your plant, we are prepared to pay every penny 
you have expended on that plant. We are prepared to 
carry out the scheme we have had the honour of sub- 
mitting to Parliament.” 

It is difficult to imagine, even in these times, that this 
business is to go through without Parliament having a 
voice in the matter. Have the business men of London 
no friends among the fifty Conservative Members who 
speak for them? I shall wait and see. Alas! that 
Mr. Cincinnatus Hanbury has gone too soon to his 
plough. 

J. Witurams BENN. 





DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. * 
Ill. 


T is natural and therefore proper that the two 
longest single contributions to these three supple- 
mental volumes, which are intended to carry us down 
to the death of our late Sovereign, should be those 
relating to Mr. Gladstone and to Queen Victoria her- 
self. The editor, who is also the author of the life of 
Victoria to be found in the third volume, has allowed 
himself one hundred and ten two-columned pages to tell 
his tale, nor can he be accused of departing from the 
iron rule of brevity so necessary to be observed in an 
undertaking of this sort. Mr. Herbert Paul, by a feat 
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of masterly compression he must have learnt elsewhere 
than from his Gladstonian studies, has managed to 
follow W. E. G. from his cradle in Rodney-street, 
Liverpool, to his grave in the Abbey, in forty-eight 
like pages. The task of both biographers must have 
been a difficult, and to someextent a thankless, one, for 
itis one of the humours of a Dictionary of National 
Biography that the greater the name the less inter- 
esting the notice. Curiosity, ignorance, or, at all 
events, a lack of general information, are the motives 
that make men take down dictionaries. We are more 
anxious to read about Kyd or Greene than about Shake- 
speare in a dictionary ; Colonel Wildman is more to 
our mind than Oliver Cromwell, in a dictionary—we are 
more likely in the Dictionary to turn up Tierney than 
Gladstone, and we search in the same quarter more 
eagerly for facts about Perkin Warbeck than we do 
about good Queen Victoria. When a life becomes a 
record of the time during which it was spent, biography 
seems swallowed up in history. 

Of these two biographies, those who still dislike 
Mr. Gladstone will prefer the editor’s Queen Vic- 
toria to Mr. Paul’s sketch of the late Prime Minister, 
remarkably free as the latter is of any taint of parti- 
sanship. But neither the one nor the other, essential 
as it was to have both, represents the true spirit, 
purpose, and enchantment of this great, useful, and 
delightful work. 

Hasty and ill-informed critics, among whom the 
present writer is reluctantly compelled to name him- 
self, did not hesitate to accuse the original editor of the 
‘*palpable omission” from his twelfth volume of the 
interesting name of Eliza Cook, a poetess whose works, 
often bound uniformly with those of Shakespeare, 
Burns, and other bards, once enjoyed great popularity. 
How crushing is the rejoinder of the Editor! In 1887, 
when the Cooks appeared in all their majesty in the 
twelfth volume, Eliza Cook, shorn, it is true, of the beams 
of her once great popularity, was still living at Wim- 
bledon, in an honoured age. You may now read in the 
second of these supplemental volumes, how she was 
the youngest of the eleven children of a brazier (Mr. 
Dick’s pet profession) in London-road, Southwark. 
Eliza Cook had a genuine vein of simplicity and affec- 
tion, and deserved, though she proved unable to retain, 
the popularity of her girlhood. I once knew a Swede 
who learnt English, which he spoke exceedingly well, 
from Eliza Cook’s poems, which he unhesitatingly pre- 
ferred to those of Wordsworth. And a Swede’s opinion 
is une opinion comme une autre. I am glad to notice 
that in 1863 Miss Cook received a Civil List pension of 
#100 a year. As a rule we treat our small poets 
exceedingly well. 

Another and more famous Cook enriches the same 
volume—Thomas Cook, known to all tourists, and 
the well-informed author of The Business of Travel. His 
life, as told in the Dictionary, is one of extraordinary 
interest and even romance. There seemed nothing he 
could not organise. He is the true hero of the Nile, 
and the most successful of modern diplomats, for he 
broke down the obstructiveness of both foreign and 
British railway managers, and did more to make the 
whole world one than all the statesmen who have ever 
floundered their hour in the Chanceries and Foreign 
Offices of Europe. . He received the thanks of the 
army, was often consulted by statesmen when in their 
usual difficulties, made a large fortune, drank nothing 
but water, and lived and died a _ simple-minded 
Christian. The name of Thomas Cook, who left school 
at ten to help his widowed mother to keep a small 
shop in a Derbyshire village, is now honourably known 
in all quarters of the globe. A more ‘‘ modern” 
career, one more smacking of his time, cannot be 
imagined. Cook was never a Cabinet Minister, or 
even, like Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Jesse Collings, a Privy 
Councillor, but it may be he was a truer Imperialist 
than any of them. 





One of the resplendent names of the third volume 
is John Ruskin’s —the last of the great writers of the 
Victorian Age. To this article all would turn with a 
huge curiosity were there anything left to be told ; but 
for many a year Ruskin poured out his personality 
through all possible channels of communication. He 
left no subject untouched, least of all himself. He 
thundered and he lightened, he preached and he 
chattered—and always delightfully. The mysteries of 
high heaven, and the divers characters of his aunts; the 
Alps and his father’s gouty brown sherry ; all alike lent 
themselves to be described by his matchless English 
in passages dictated by his overpowering egotism. The 
attitude of his countrymen towards Ruskin was 
amusing. The Z?mes newspaper alternately ridiculed 
his doctrines and demanded his burial in Westminster 
Abbey. He was (it thought) so glorious an 
impostor, so supreme a humbug, so paradoxical a 
preacher, so false a reasoner, so dangerous a character 
that there was only one place for his bones—the 
Abbey. Great indeed is the fascination of genius. It 
unlocks every door, and the great world, so conscious 
of its own desperate dulness, will never consent to 
ostracise it. The future fate of Carlyle and Ruskin is 
like all fate, certain but unknown, but what is now 
known is that they have already outlived their more 
orthodox contemporaries. This they have done, not 
necessarily because they were on the right side and 
their orthodox contemporaries on the wrong, but 
because they were men of genius and the others were 
humdrum. The truth that, so at least it is confidently 
asserted, must ultimately prevail, will be independent of 
all modes of expression, and will neither be brilliant 
nor humdrum, but simply the truth—a pure effluent 
escaping from the tanks where rival dacz//i have de- 
stroyed each other. 

The original sixty-three volumes were, on the 
whole, cheerful reading. All men must die, but what 
a pleasure it is to be alive, with one’s feet on the 
fender, the curtains drawn, any little weakness one 
happens to have, well attended to; and the Dictionary 
of National Biography within reach. The most 
melancholy life, the hardest fate, if lived and endured 
long ago, does not, in the restrospect of the Dictionary, 
destroy a rational cheerfulness ; for boisterous mirth I 
have no mind. 

But these supplemental volumes sail too near the 
wind of our mortality. It is hard to be cheerful in 
turning over pages where you encounter such names as 
Arnold, Bowen, Lockwood, Sidgwick, and are reminded 
of happy evenings and delightful talks ; of wit, wisdom, 
and gaiety, once, at all events occasionally, within 
your reach and now gone for ever out of your life. 

It was well enough with the old volumes ranged 
round you to gaze 

“ On the ever full 
Eternal, mundane spectacle,” 
to read of births and deaths, of success and failure, ot 
ill-health and disappointment, and all the countless 
vicissitudes of life, without more than an agreeable 
sense of the movement of things ; but suddenly to 
meet an old friend, with whom you have often sat at 
meat, by whose side you have tramped across the 
moors, by whose living words you have been moved, 
staring coldly at you out of the pages of a Dictionary of 
Biography, is quite another matter. 
** Yes, thou art gone! and round me too the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade; 


I see her veil draw soft across the day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade... . 


And long the way appears which seem’d so short 
To the less practised eye of sanguine youth ; 
And high the mountain-tops in cloudy air, 
The mountain-tops where is the throne of Truth. 


And strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 
And near and real the charm of thy repose, 
And night as welcome as a friend would fall. 


A. B, 
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THE INCORPORATION OF SCOTLAND. 


N the last years of the seventeenth century 
thousands of Scotchmen—on the testimony of 
Fletcher of Saltoun—were dying for want of bread. 
Fletcher estimated that at one time there were 
200,000 people begging from door to door, a hundred 
thousand of whom were ‘‘vagabonds without any 
regard or subjection either to the laws of the land or 
even to those of God and nature.” 

Fletcher has been described as a ‘‘ great Scotch 
patriot.” What were his remedies? The remedies 
which this ‘‘great Scotch patriot’? deemed alone 
adequate to the evil were, in the words of Lecky, 
‘‘such as would even now in some quarters find much 
favour.” Indeed, they would be considered exceedingly 
mild and humane by the average editor or Strong Man 
of the present day: 


‘* He desired to reduce these wandering beggars and their 
children to a condition of slavery, to oblige every man of a 
certain estate to take a proportionate number, to hand over 
as an example ‘three or four hundred of the most notorious 
of those villains which we call jockeys to the state of Venice 
to serve in the galleys’ against the Turks, and, lastly, to 
transplant the whole population of the Highlands, whom he 
regarded as incorrigible, into the low country and to people 
the Highlands from thence. These measures he said should 
be prepared secretly and taken rapidly, as otherwise those 
whom it was intended to enslave ‘ would rather die with 
hunger in caves and dens and murder their young children 
than appear abroad to have them and themselves taken into 
such a kind of service.’’* 


Such was the wise and statesmanlike policy pro- 
posed by Fletcher of Saltoun, and one reads on, confi- 
dent that it will not only be approved by the historian 
(now an Imperialist politician), but that its execu- 
tion will prove to have been the cause of the wonderful 
prosperity and contentment of Scotland during the last 
fifty years. To our amazement Mr. Lecky proceeds: 


“He might have added that such a policy would have 
inevitably produced a reaction of violence that would have 
intensified every evil it was intended to correct, and would 
have left behind it a hatred which would have rankled for 
centuries in the Scotch mind, and which generations of 
freedom and good government would have been unable to 
efface. 

‘Very different was the course which was actually pur- 
sued. ‘The series of measures which in a few generations 
raised Scotland from one of the most wretched and bar- 
barous into one of the most civilised and happy nations of 
Europe . . forms one of the most striking examples 
of continued good legislation upon record.” 


But, it may be said, the Scotch as a nation were not 
rebels or enemies of England, but loyal and quiet and 
peaceful. On the contrary, they were, as Mr. Lecky 
points out, thoroughly disloyal to the Government. He 
thinks that of ‘‘ all the nations of Europe” there was 
** probably not a single one” which, up to the Revolu- 
tion, was ‘‘so violent, so turbulent, so difficult to 
govern as the Scotch.” The Scotch Kirk was habit- 
ually insubordinate to the civil power. It was “ by its 
constitution essentially Republican” ; and it caught its 
colour from the spirit of the nation. 

Nor must it be supposed that at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the feuds between Scots 
and English had died out. In 1703 a new Scotch 
Parliament provided that on the death of Queen 
Anne without issue the Estates should meet to name 
her successor to the Scottish crown, and that this suc- 
cessor should not, however, be the successor to the 
English crown unless a treaty were first made to 





*Lecky’s History OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Chapter v. 





secure ‘‘the honour and sovereignty of the Scotch 
crown and kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and 
power of Parliaments, the religion, freedom and trade 
of the nation from English or any foreign influence.” 
In a still more hostile spirit, while a great war was 
raging between England and France the Scotch duty 
upon French wines and spirits was removed. Two 
centuries ago the Scots regarded the English not 
merely as foreigners but as enemies. Meanwhile the 
economic condition of Scotland was deplorable. Free 
Trade with England seemed the only remedy, but 
English sentiment insisted on political union as the 
price of commercial union. At the time of the Union 
the whole revenue of Scotland was only £160,000. 
That of England was £5,691,000. It was from the 
great and wealthy, not from the small and poverty- 
stricken, Power that the first concession came. The 
English Government, in spite of popular disapproval, 
yielded to Scotch sentiment and passed ‘‘the Bill of 
Security.” At length, in 1705, the Scotch consented 
to negotiate. First, they wanted Free Trade with 
England, a purely commercial union. Then, when 
this was refused, they strove hard for a commercial 
union plus a federal union. But the English Ministry 
was bent on a consolidation of the two kingdoms. 
Free trade was the bait, annexation the aim. With 
great skill Somers conducted the negotiations on the 
English side. ‘‘ Neither of the two contracting 
parties,” writes Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ entered into it [the nego- 
tiation] with any enthusiasm, but each of them gained 
by the treaty an end of the utmost importance.” 

Scotland retained her laws and many of the 
emblems of a distinct nationality. She lost her Parlia- 
ment, and her representatives henceforth travelled to 
London instead of to Edinburgh. On the other hand, 
‘* at the price of the partial sacrifice of a nationality to 
which she was most passionately and most legitimately 
attached, she acquired the possibility of industrial life, 
and raised her people from a condition ot the most 
abject wretchedness.” 

The Union was concluded because in the first place 
both sides entered into negotiations in the spirit of 
negotiation. There was plenty of mutual distrust and 
dislike. There was not a semblance of common 
loyalty, but both sides saw that there was something 
to gain. Out of two hostile nations was created one 
United Kingdom. 

There is one point, however, which Mr. Lecky 
does not sufficiently emphasise in his account of the 
Act of Union with Scotland. It was a contract entered 
into by two Parliaments. Every article received 
the solemn assent of the representatives of Scotland. 
English statesmen at that time accepted without reserve 
the doctrine that a white community with a Parliament 
of its own must not be annexed or incorporated without 
the consent and approval of that Parliament. Most 
persons know something of the main provisions of the 
Act of Union (5 Anne, Chapter VIII.), but even 
‘Macaulay’s schoolboy had probably never read the pre- 
amble. Let me reproduce it here in order to show the 
solemn care with which the consents of both contracting 
parties were rehearsed : 


** Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘* WHEREAS articles of union were agreed on, the 
twenty-seventh day of July, in the fitth year of your 
Majesty’s reign, by the Commissioners nominated on 
behalf of the Kingdom of England, under your Majesty’s 
great seal of England, bearing date at Westminster the 
tenth of April then last past, in pursuance of an Act of 
Parliament made in England, in the third year of your 
Majesty’s reign, and the Commissioners nominated on 
behalf of the Kingdom of Scotland, under your 
Majesty’s great seal of Scotland, bearing date the 
twenty-seventh day of February, in the fourth year of 
your Majesty’s reign, in pursuance of the fourth Act of 
the third session of the present Parliament of Scotland, 
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to treat of and concerning an union of the said 
kingdoms ; 

“AND WHEREAS an Act hath passed in the Parliament 
of Scotland at Edinburgh, the sixteenth day of January 
in the fifth year of your Majesty’s reign, wherein ’tis 
mentioned, 

‘*That the Estates of Parliament considering the 
said articles of union of the two kingdoms had agreed to 
and approved of the said articles of union, with some 
additions and explanations, and that your Majesty, with 
advice and consent of the Estates of Parliament for 
establishing the Protestant religion and Presbyterian 
Church government within the Kingdom of Scotland, 
had passed in the same session of Parliament an Act 
intituled ‘An Act for securing of the Protestant 
Religion and Presbyterian Church Government,’ which, 
by the tenor thereof, was appointed to be inserted 
in any Act ratifying the treaty, and expressly declared 
to be a tundamental and essential condition of the said 
treaty of union in all times coming ; the tenor of which 
articles, as ratified and approved of, with additions and 
explanations by the said Act of Parliament of Scotland, 
follows.” 


Scotchmen who know their own history will not 
shrink from applying the lesson of the Act of Union 
(though it is 200 years old) to the difficulty which con- 
fronts the United Kingdom to-day. 

F. W. H. 





SOME SHATTERED ILLUSIONS. 


“ She felt his was the voice of the new England, not of 
the new England as he had hastily misconceived it in his 
first gropings, taking for the onward flood a backwash ot 
the eighteenth century optimism, but of the new England 
generated by the throbbing screws and pistons of the aze 
of machinery, emerging through an exotic green-sickness ot 
socialistic sentimentalism to a native gospel of strenuous- 
ness and slang, welcome to the primordial brute latent 
underneath the nebulous spiritual gains of civilisation.” 


HE conception of “the new England” which the 
a satirist attributes to “ Fighting Bob Broser,” mem- 
ber for Midstoke, and author of the popular war for the 
conquest of Novabarba, is one which many of Mr. Broser’s 
strongest opponents are half inclined sadly to accept. Men 
who a few years ago looked forward to an era of peaceful 
progress, of spreading education, of the remedying of in- 
dustrial grievances, of the use of political democracy for the 
furtherance of social reform, have come to look upon their 
hopes as the baseless fabric of a dream. ‘Two short years 
have sufficed to shatter many illusions. ‘To many English- 


men they have been a revelation of forces hitherto un- - 


dreamt of, of elements in the national character which 
some of us never supposed to exist, and most of us believed 
to have succumbed long ago to the influences of civilisa- 
tion. The possibility of war, we were well aware, is always 
with us, but few, except those old enough to remember the 
Crimean War, had any adequate conception of the passions 
that war arouses, or of the lengths to which men will be 
carried to meet its thickening difficulties. 

War we knew and reckoned with, but there were cer- 
tain kinds and methods of warfare which we supposed to 
be buried with the dark ages. Two nations have a quarrel 
which they are too headstrong to submit to arbitration 
They fight till one of them is decisively worsted, and then 
with or without the good offices of other Powers peace is 
made. The beaten sice has to pay an indemnity, to con- 
cede the points at issue, perhaps in extreme cases to make 
a cession of territory. But throughout it is a struggle be- 
tween Governments carried on by armies, inflicting terrible 


loss but not entailing social disruption. That we had sup- 
posed to be the character of modern civilised warfare. 
There was an older sort of warfare which we supposed to 
have disappeared. That was the warfare of sheer conquest, 
where the victors no longer treat with the vanquished Govern- 
ment, but seek the annihilation of the hostile State. In such 
a war the enemy are, as soon as success is believed to be 
certain, treated as criminals. They are shot, hanged, 
flogged, imprisoned, or banished ; their houses are looted 
or burnt ; their wives and families are turned out to die ; 
their property is confiscated. ‘The remnant of them when 
the regular fighting is over become guerillas, and from 
guerillas the survivors become brigands. ‘That is a type of 
warfare familiar in history. We had supposed it to be 
obsolete, and two years ago anyone asked to give a proof 
of the moral progress of humanity would have pointed con- 
fidently to the disappearance of these features from modern 
warfare as a signal illustration. More than this, if an 
Englishman, he would have pointed with pride to the part 
played by his own country in the work of ameliora- 
tion—a work crowned by the recent action of the 
British representatives at the Hague. Here then 
is one great illusion that is shattered. This type 
of warfare, far from being obsolete, has been waged by 
our own country with persistence for twelve or thirteen 
months. It has met witn no disapproval except from a very 
small minority. On the other hand, the successive stages by 
which the war has been barbarised have been generally 
approved, and still further deviations from the normal 
civilised standard have been urged. 

There are other illusions on which I need barely 
touch. Their destruction has become a commonplace. 
The conception of John Bull as a steady, rather slow-going 
old gentleman has given way to a picture of a mob of 
anemic office boys shouting frantic cockney slang over 
each trumpery or imaginary victory, and cursing the 
generals, the War Office, the enemy, everyone but them- 
selves and their blind guides, at each reverse. ‘The notion 
of the English gentleman as a man who loved a fair fight, 
liked to think well of his enemy, hastened to give him a 
hand when he was down, and would have died rather than 
malign him, has given way to the reality of the Yellow 
Journalist scraping together imaginary or exaggerated tales 
of violence or treachery to fan higher the flames of popular 
passion. It was almost universally believed that what- 
ever its faults the British public was humane, almost senti- 
mentally and weakly humane. Yet this same public hears 
without a murmur that women and children are swept by 
tens of thousands from happy, healthy homes into fever- 
stricken camps. The death of 700 of these helpless beings 
in one month, of 1,400 in the next, of 1,800 in a third, 
of 2,400 in a fourth, raise no general indignation. The 
Jingo takes credit to British humanity tor the whole affair, 
while the utmost that can be obtained of the moderate man 
is a gentle suggestion that a well-meaning Government might 
with advantage reconsider methods which seem to be 
leading unexpectedly to untoward results. The new 
military methods have aiready destroyed some 6,000 
women and children. If things go on as_ they 
are, before many months are past one-half of the 
child population of the ‘Transvaal will be swept 
away. We may be perfectly confident that if two 
years ago anyone had predicted such an outcome of the 
war he would have been assured in all good faith that 
English public opinion would never tolerate such barbarity 
for a day. Things, we used to be told, can never be done 
in modern warfare as they were in former days, for the 
newspaper correspondent is on the spot, and through him 
public opinion is brought to bear. We have found in 
practice that the newspaper correspondent is muzzled, and 
that if he were not it would make no difference, since, 
though it lets every self-constituted expert censure the 
military blunders of experienced generals, public opinion 
will tolerate no criticism of the conduct of a war based on 
considerations of justice or humanity. 

It would be easy to lengthen almost indefinitely the 
list of shattered illusions. It is, perhaps, more profitable 
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to try, now that we probably know the worst, to take some 
stock of our position and consider how far we have to 
revise our opinions. ‘That the groundwork of opinion, 
and not merely of political opinion, has been rudely shaken 
admits of no doubt. The value of popular government, 
for example, is being called in question by the very men 
who were its strongest advocates. If this is what demo- 
cracy means it is asked whether the rule of the people is 
any better than the rule of the “ old king.” Nor is this the 
worst. What has passed has inevitably suggested a cer- 
tain scepticism as to the reality of civilised progress. Such 
an eruption of barbarism almost persuades us that the 
cynic is right, that civilisation is no more than a veneer, 
and that all the efforts of the prophets and the martyrs 
have gone for nothing. Are we to accept these conciu- 
sions? Are we to recognise that the civilising work of the 
nineteenth century has been an illusion, and the extension 
of popular liberties which formed one of its great features, 
a mistake ? These are root questions, and a great 
upheaval takes us back to root questions. We shall do well 
to avoid answering these questions in mere bitterness of 
spirit, for our answer to them will go far towards shaping 
progressive policy in quieter times, when political thinking 
will once more be an influence. I hope to offer some sug- 
gestions bearing upon the answer in subsequent articles. 
Here I will only point out ene reason why we should 
be on our guard against too gloomy a view. 


Those who, not lately, but from the outset, studied the 
South African question were able to form a very clear idea 
of the true character, the purposes, and the probable con- 
sequences of the policy which brought about the war. To 
any attentive observer who had read a little history and 
knew anything of diplomatic usages it was clear from tke 
date on which Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch of May 4, 1899, 
was published that the incorporation of the ‘Transvaal in 
the British Empire by one means or another was already 
decided on by those who held the strings of British policy. 
As much was often explicitly stated in Opposition journals 
at the time. It was also clear that this policy would involve 
war ; that it would be a serious war, which would not termi- 
nate with the mere destruction of the Boer Government, 
but would be carried on by the Boer people. As events 
developed, but long before war broke out, it was clear that 
the area of the struggle would be widened ; that first the Free 
State, and afterwards the Dutch colonists, would throw 
in their lot with the Transvaal, while later on it was seen 
that this would entail the destruction of liberties in Cape 
Colony and the erection of a military despotism from Cape- 
town to Pretoria. All this could be found in the Opposition 
newspapers of the time. To those who saw passing events in 
this light—and so to see them was merely to exercise 
common sense—it was like seeing a murder planned. 
The policy, viewed as a whole, appeared as an 
almost incredible conspiracy against all that is best 
in our civilisation and in the ordering of the British 
Empire. Now, it is very natural for those who have 
taken this view, and found themselves justified month after 
month by the event, to impute the same clearness of vision 
to their opponents, and, arguing therefrom, to impute to 
them the extreme of political immorality. Natural as the 
inference is, it is certainly misleading and unjust. As to 
the general public, it never had any plan at all. It has 
just muddled along, deceived at one point, inflamed at 
another, pulled and pushed about at a third. It has failed 
to prevent any iniquity, it has approved much, but it has 
planned none. At each stage it has been led to believe 
that what is being done and is next to be done is inevitable. 
So far the true lesson seems to be not so much the depra- 
vity as the extraordinary inertness and incapacity of public 
opinion in dealing with matters at a distance. We have 
learnt that in time of war generals are no less absolute than 
they were in predemocratic days, while, as to policy, a 
Government which holds both ends of the cable can mould 
opinion precisely as it pleases at every critical moment. 
These things are bad enough, but perhaps not so hopelessly 
bad as some of us are tempted to think them. Like every- 








thing else in life, they have their cause. ‘The incapacity of 
democracy in such matters rests on conditions which admit 
of fairly exact analysis. The deterioration of public opinion 
flows from causes—partly intellectual, partly social—which 
are highly complex, but may in some sort be traced. If we 
can at all succeed in tracing them so as to understand how, 
not the Jingo, but the average good sensible man, comes to 
support a war of this kind, we shall have an answer to our 
root questions. 
L. 'T. Hosuouse. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUNICEPS. 


(1) PUBLIC-HOUSE INSURANCE. 


A CORRESPONDENT tells me that a certain Yorkshire 
village (which he specifies) rejoices in three fully-licensed 
public-houses within 100 yards of each other for 240 
people, twenty-five of whom only are adult males. “ ‘This 
is because we have fifteen widows who are householders, 
most of whom have been prematurely widowed by these 
same public-houses. All belong to one brewery company. 
Not long ago the wife of the landlord of one was found 
dead in bed—worn out with hard work—and an inquest 
was held. ‘The following Sunday the landlord committed 
suicide. Another inquest was held. ‘There was not a shil- 
ling, and the family had to bury both. ‘The company had 
so arranged as to take all profits, leaving only the barest 
subsistence. ‘They would not contribute a penny to the 
funeral expenses. ‘We would have been too glad, but you 
see we are a company,’ &c.; ‘and our shareholders,’ &c. 
It has been suggested to the managing director that he 
should close one of the three houses. He quite admitted 
that the village was sadly over-publichoused, but said he 
could do nothing. He said he only wished the magis- 
trates would close at least one in the village, and at least 
twenty-five others belonging to the company. On surprise 
being expressed, he said: ‘Look here, Mr. -———, this is 
how it is. Everyone of our houses is scheduled at a price, 
and held in trust for our debenture-holders. If we closed 
one, the trustees would make us pay off the amount of 
debentures represented by the value of the house as 
entered in the list. But if the magistrates close any of 
them because there are too many, or for any other reason 
that is a different matter. You see we are insured against 
that, and should be only too glad to have them closed, for 
they do not pay.’” My correspondent explained this to 
one of the few good magistrates. The magistrate was very 
much surprised. There is probably not one magistrate 
in a hundred knows anything about it. It simplifies matters 
very much. It seems to me that my correspondent has 
discovered an important trade secret, which greatly sim- 
plifies reform. They not only bamboozle the rating 
authority with sham rents, but they divide the rate by one- 
half. There is rent—a very small sum—and interest on 
fixtures, if you please! 





(2) Tue L.C.C. anp LICENSEs. 


A discussion in the L.C.C. on Tuesday raises an inte- 
resting point in connection with “ betterment” and public- 
house values. The Parliamentary Committee had inserted a 
clause in a proposed bill providing that where a street im- 
provement, accompanied by an abandonment of licenses, 
raised the value of licensed property in the neighbourhood, 
some portion of this increased value should be included in 
the betterment charge. 

Mr. Dickinscn supperted the proposal, as did Mr. 
Cousins, who quoted Sir H. Poland’s opinion that public- 
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houses in the neighbourhood of an improvement gained by 
the abandonment of licenses in the improvement area. Dr. 
Napier, Mr. Beachcroft, and Mr. Macdonald spoke on the 
same side, and Mr. Ben Cooper “thought it only just that 
the owners of public-houses who gained in trade by the de- 
molition of other houses should be asked to pay something 
towards the improvement which had increased their trade.” 
A plausible objection was raised by Mr. Yates that the 
proposal recognised a vested interest in a public-house, con- 
trary to the decision in Sharpe v. Wakefield. This 
is not really so, for the increased market value is 
due (1) to the increased trade anticipated, and (2) to 
greater probability of renewal ; and no question of a vested 
interest arises. Mr. Radford admitted that his committee 
had no authority to insert the clause, and the Council, per- 
haps in resentment at the assumption, decided to delete it 
We share the Echo's regret at the decision. Nothing 
could have been more reasonable than the proposal. If, 
however, the license duties were proportioned to the value 
of the house, there would be less compensation to pay for 
the houses closed and less “ unearned” increment accruing 
to those which survive. 


(3) PRESERVATIVES IN Foop. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Local Government Board to inquire into the use of 
preservatives and colouring matters in the preparation of 
foods appears at a seasonable time. The prudent citizen 
before embarking on the Christmas festivities will no doubt 
study carefully the recommendations made by the Commit- 
tee, and will dissect his plum pudding and mince-pie accord- 
ingly. Four preservatives, we are told, are in common use: 
of these, boric acid and sulphurous acid are harmless ; 
salicylic acid should not be allowed in a greater proportion 
than one grain per pint or pound of food; formalin, or 
formaldehyde, should not be tolerated at all. Milk, cream, 
butter, and margarine should, however, be treated excep- 
tionally. Milk should be, like Czesar’s wife, above suspicion, 
and no preservatives of any kind should be allowed to sully 
its native purity; the other three commodities mentioned 
will not be materially damaged if only a strictly limited 
quantity of boric acid be blended therewith. As to colouring 
matters, the case is not so serious, and the devotee of Easter 
eggs and ornamental jellies will learn with relief that the 
use of cochineal and copper sulphates is quite a harmless 
luxury, though even here one Commissioner has his doubts 
about the effect of the latter substance on tinned peas. 

The machinery suggested by the Committee for pre- 
venting the use of noxious preservatives and regulating the 
admixture of the less dangerous ingredients is a Court of 
Reference, or, in default thereof, the ubiquitous Local 
Government Board. ‘That body may well hesitate to take 
more work on its already overburdened shoulders, but we 
hope that it will, at any rate, exert itself to embody the 
important recommendations of its Committee in the bill to 
be introduced next session. So many reports of Commit- 
tees and Commissions have failed to bear fruit in legislation 
that an attempt might well be made with such very definite 
and eminently desirable proposals as this to remove the 
reproach, if the system of Commissions is not to be hope- 
lessly discredited. 


(4) CONTRACTS. 


The municipal air of Leeds has been considerably 
stirred recently by the questions as to contracting by mem- 
bers of the corporation. It is well known that, in more 
than one great city, councillors and aldermen, whilst not 
dealing at first hand with their municipal authorities, have 
indirectly done business with them. This indirect dealing 
has taken two forms. The first, usually affected by rich 
men, has been to hold shares or retain seats on the direc- 
torate of companies which contract with the corporation. 
Against this there is no law, even in the case of managing 
directors. ‘The second form is to trade with the contractor 





whose tender is accepted in the very goods which he is 
supplying to the city: for instance, A gets the contract for 
all the ironwork required by the highways department, but, 
not making all the things himself, he sub-contracts with 
Councillor B, an ironfounder, in the ordinary way of busi- 
ness, or otherwise, for the area grates. ‘There is no doubt 
that scores of such cases have occurred throughout the 
country, and, until a recent exposure in Manchester, it was 
not regarded as irregular. It may be that sometimes a 
councillor’s vote in letting the centracts has been to some 
extent influenced by the knowledge that he would have a 
good chance to sub-contract if a certain person got the 
job; there may have been a few instances where a secret 
understanding has been arrived at beforehand. It is now 
clearly established, however, that such dealings are illegal, 
and it is equally clear that the illegality can be avoided by 
turning the sub-contracting firm into a one-man company. 
In the Leeds case there was a most unpleasant flavour of 
party spite in the attitude of a Conservative journal which 
trumpcted the illegal, but apparently innocent, transactions 
of a Liberal councillor before the elections. When, how- 
ever, after the polls, he vacated his seat to stand again and 
gain a popular verdict on indictment and his own explana- 
tion, the same newspaper counselled his unopposed return. 
The public interest demands a clear line on these matters. 
Illegal sub-contracts by single traders are less dangerous 
than legal direct contracts by companies whose managing 
directors are aldermen wielding strong influence in com- 
mittee. But it is most difficult to draw the line. If con- 
tractor A, instead of letting Councillor B supply him with 
part of the municipal stores, sent the latter a good round 
order for entirely different goods, and on profitable terms, in 
the ordinary course of trade, the day before the contracts 
had to be let, it would probably be more mischievous, but 
it would be absolutely unassailable. Every town council in 
England can probably supply some data on this subject. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNIcEPs, Sfeaker office. ] 





MONEY MATTERS. 


ISCOUNT rates have stiffened appreciably 
during the past week. Bankers and money 
dealers here are beginning to make the usual prepara- 
tions for the close of the year, and capitalists in Paris 
are strengthening their resources in order to render 
the coming Chinese Indemnity Loan a success. There 
has thus been a cessation of the bidding for bills on 
French account, which had hada great deal to do with 
the recent ease in rates, and in some cases paper 
already held has been re-discounted. There does not 
seem, however, any indication of actual pressure such 
as is sometimes witnessed at the end of December. 
The slackening of trade, of which evidence is again 
given in the monthly Board of Trade Returns, leads 
rather to a plethora of funds, which would certainly be 
apparent before now but for the artificial movements 
caused by the accumulations and disbursements con- 
nected with the war. 

A favourable feature in Stock Exchange dealings is 
the continuance of comparative firmness in investment 
securities. Purely speculative stocks are out of favour 
for the time being, the daily fluctuations, due chiefly to 
professional operations, giving little chance for profit 
to outsiders. Attention is thus directed once more to 
the low level of ‘‘ gilt-edged”’ descriptions which are 
now being bought in the hope of sharing in the 
advanced values to follow the establishment of peace 
when that much-desired consummation is reached. 
Consols have recovered fractionally on the belief that 
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no fresh issues of this security may be necessary to the 
depreciation of existing stock, but that the finance of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may include an issue 
of Transvaal guaranteed bonds. The rumour has 
doubtless been set afloat with the view of testing public 
opinion, and so far no specially unfavourable response 
has been elicited. Colonial issues continue in fair 
demand, and the recent emissions are now all quoted at 
a small premium on the subscription prices. 

Home Railway stocks have rallied as the dividend 
period approaches, and more favourable views are 
entertained as to the coming announcements, which 
should show a general improvement over the distribu- 
tions for the second half of 1900. The increase in 
receipts, it is true, has been only on a moderate scale, 
representing on the railways of the United Kingdom 
(allowance being made for under-estimates) about half 
a million sterling against over a million increase a year 
ago, but the saving in expenditure must amount toa 
large sum. Under the pressure of hard times the 
companies have been economising in all directions, a 
decrease in train mileage being a noteworthy feature. In 
the first half of the year the leading English companies 
ran 4} million less miles, a reduction of 3} per cent., 
and the cutting down has since continued. Taken in 
connection with the lower price of fuel, this should re- 
present a very large saving. In the second half of 
1900, with which comparison will now be made, the 
accounts of the English companies referred to showed 
an increase of over £1,000,000, or 46 per cent., in the 
cost of locomotive coal, and as prices have now reverted 
more nearly to the level of 1899, the greater part of this 
sum should have been secured in aid of revenue, even 
irrespective of lessened consumption. In the matter of 
other materials lower prices are now ruling to the advan- 
tage of railway proprietors. Wages, taxes, and capital 
charges doubtless continue to grow from year to year, 
but while receipts are still expanding this need cause 
no discouragement. Poa 

Though discussed in advance of the publication of 
the award of the committee charged with the settlement 
of the details of the electrification of the Metropolitan 
and District lines, the decision arrived at was quite 
in accordance with the views of all who had studied 
the evidence given during the enquiry. Practi- 
cally all the applications of electricity to railway 
working here and in the United States have 
been hitherto on one well-understood principle, the 
exception consisting of some short tramway lines in 
Austria and Italy where high-tension currents have 
been used with some measure of success. There 
appeared to be no good argument why the latter com- 
paratively novel system should be adopted on the 
Metropolitan line, except the very questionable reason 
that the Metropolitan District was in effect committed 
to existing methods. It is to be hoped now that the 
initial difficulty attending united action has been over- 
come, no further time will be lost in putting the 
requisite work in hand. Prompt action in this respect 
should give the two companies who were the pioneers of 
underground communicationin London a betterstanding 
to oppose the many competing ‘‘ tube” schemes which 
will seek in the coming session Parliamentary powers 
to burrow under the Metropolis in all directions. Their 
position as holding the field would be further strength- 
ened if effect were also given to the talk now renewed 
of amalgamation proposals. It has been disastrous 
alike to the public service and to the interests of the 
proprietors that this measure, so obviously desirable, 
has been so long delayed. The Metropolitan Company 
cannot be so easily controlled as was the lower-priced 
District system ; but Transatlantic methods of securing 
‘*harmony” are not without their advantages where 
personal questions, as in the case of the London under- 
ground lines, have so long stood in the way of 
progress. 

E. R. McD. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF AUSTRO- 
HUNGARY. 


II. 


E saw in a previous article upon this subject 
how the advantage which Austrian industries 
derived from their monopoly of the Hungarian market 
began to disappear in consequence of the bounty system 
and the railway policy of the Hungarian Government ; 
while the sacrifice which Austria made on entering into 
financial partnership with Hungary in 1867 pressed 
more and more hardly upon her people. Nevertheless, 
as we have seen, the compact was renewed in 1877 and 
1887. In order to give Hungary a reciprocal monopoly 
in Austrian markets the agricultural products of the 
Balkan States (Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania) have 
been excluded with the utmost severity of Customs law. 
Consequently, these States have revenged themselves 
by imposing ‘heavy differential duties upon Austrian 
products and so made way for those of Germany, Great 
Britain, and France. Austria, then, for the sake of free 
trade with Hungary and of an advantage in the Hun- 
garian markets, has sacrificed the markets of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Little wonder that already the mercantile 
community of Austria is beginning to rue the policy of 
their Government ; for they think that the Hungarian 
market, which was supposed to be the preserve of the 
Austrian manufactures, will become year by year less 
valuable, owing to the industrial development of 
Hungary and the industrial policy of the Hungarian 
Government. 

But this is not the only sacrifice involved in the 
maintenance of the Ausgleich, or financial treaty, 
with Hungary. There is another sacrifice of a fiscal 
character connected, not with commerce or tariff, but 
with taxation. When an agreement was come to con- 
cerning the contributions of Austria and Hungary 
respectively to the common expenditure of the two 
States (upon the dynasty, the army, and diplomacy), 
Austria undertook to pay the largest share, although 
the Hungarians exercise an equal, and of late years an 


-even greater, influence upon the dynasty, the army, and 


the diplomacy of the Empire. And the greater the 
losses which Austrian industry suffers, and the less 
the value which she derives from her commercial 
partnership, the more bitterly, of course, do Austrian 
taxpayers complain of the undue contribution which 
they are making to the common expenses of the dual 
monarchy. 

And so it came about that in the year 1897 public 
feeling in Austria was so strongly opposed to the 
renewal of the Ausgleich with Hungary that the 
Ministry of Count Badeni was unable to induce the 
Austrian Parliament to consent to its renewal. Four 
years have passed since that time, and every effort has 
been made by successive Ministries, yet Parliament has 
not yet been induced to give that approval which the 
Constitution requires. Accordingly since 1897 the 
Ausgleich, that is to say the commercial partner- 
ship between Austria and Hungary, has_ rested 
no longer on law but only on the slippery and 
insecure bases of reciprocity. It can at any moment 
be denounced by either of the two contracting 
parties. If the Austrian Parliament, as now seems 
likely, should centinue to refuse its sanction to 
the renewal of the Ausgleich, then it is certain that the 
Crown will take upon itself to maintain the partner- 
ship; and it is not improbable that another battle, like 
that which has raged so long over the language ordi- 
nances for Bohemia, will be fought out between the 
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Austrian Parliament and the Crown over the commer- 
cial partnership with Hungary. The final result of 
such a struggle appears to me to be foreshadowed by 
the result of the struggle over the language ordinances. 
In that case, after two or three years, the Emperor 
and his Ministry, having failed to secure the approval 
of Parliament, finally abandoned their measure. But 
it is certain that the Crown, if it embarks upon a 
struggle for commercial and fiscal unity, will be able 
for some years to maintain the partnership in fact, 
though not in law, in spite of the opposition of the 
Austrian Parliament For this reason I do not think 
it at all probable that when the foreign treaties of com- 
merce come to be renewed next year Austria and Hun- 
gary will be found acting separately. Nevertheless, 
such an eventuality is both conceivable and possible ; 
and those who have to negotiate the great bargains of 
international trade will do well to consider beforehand 
and provide against, or at least make allowance for, 
such a possibility. 
HEINRICH KANNER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WORK OF LIBERALISM IN THE 
FUTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,-—Of the tactics of the Liberal Party an opinion 
can, of course, be formed only by its leaders or by those 
upon the spot. Nor should I much care to discuss them, 
suspecting, as I do, that party and its tactics, which have 
never really established themselves elsewhere than in 
England and her colonies, are even there approaching their 
end. But there seem to be certain great lines on which 
Liberalism, if it lives, in the future may be expected to move. 

I. It must do away with anything which prevents the 
moral faith of the nation, orthodox tradition having failed, 
from organising itself anew on the firm foundation of reason 
andtruth. In other words, it must abolish the State Church, 
the clergy of which struggle, as they are in duty bound, to 
uphold tradition; part of them striving to make a hollow 
compromise with science and criticism, while a more active 
and influential part strives to lure the people back to the 
sacerdotalism of the Middle Ages. Parliament upholds the 
State Church; but how many Members of Parliament 
believe its fundamental doctrines ? Science has disproved 
the Fall of Man, showing that instead of a Fall there was a 
rise from lower organisations. With the belief in the Fall 
of Man, all the beliefs that depend on it, that is, the main 
articles of the Church’s established creed, must be resigned. 
Besides, criticism, as all men of education, if their minds 
are open, must admit, has undermined the historical 
authority of the Gospels. What, then, can a State Church, 
bound to maintain our old beliefs, do but misguide the 
nation, perplex its conscience, and impede it in its quest of 
truth, and of a sound basis for its morality ? The struggles 
which are going on in the Church itself about doctrine and 
ritual are miserable. Not less miserable is the attempt of the 
Erastians to rivet on spiritual life the fetters of Tudor policy 
and Parliamentary law. For these scandalous dissensions 
freedom is the only cure. 

II. It is surely becoming evident that the system of 
government by faction under Monarchical forms, the off- 
spring as it is of historical and national accident, with all 
its political fictions and superstitions, is outworn, and that 
the time draws near for framing, on the lines of reason, a 
national, impartial, and stable, yet at the same time popular, 


Government. The experiment made by the Liberal states- 
men of the Commonwealth, when for a time the nation 
had put off the cerements of the Middle Ages, may point 
the way, though it could not now be taken as a model. 
Thus may the past be made to slide smoothly into the 
future. Wait till the crash of party government comes, 
and worse things may ensue. There is already visible a 
tendency to a Ministerial camarilla, and even to a revival 
of the personal and irresponsible power of the Crown. 

III. When the present fit of Imperialism is over, 
England can hardly fail to see that the real source of her 
strength, as well as of her prosperity, is not in her De- 
pendencies but in herself; and that widely scattered pos- 
sessions, themselves incapable of self-defence, are sources, 
not of strength, but of weakness. She can hardly fail to 
see that in struggling for the sake of these possessions to 
maintain her maritime domination, she is being over- 
strained, and is drawing upon herself the jealousy of other 
nations, which will some day combine to assert against her 
the freedom of the seas. Liberal statesmen will then be 
able to lead her back to a policy of moderation, with reduc- 
tion of armaments and expenditure, so that her people, de- 
voted to industry and commerce, instead of having the 
fruit of their labours wasted in preparations for war, may 
earn all the bread they can, and eat the bread they earn. 
While the power of the nation is expended on such objects 
as those of the South African War, Ireland is left in a state 
ot dangerous disaffection, stretching out her hands to the 
foreign enemies of Great Britain, and threatening, in the 
midst of the shouts for a united Empire, to dismember the 
United Kingdom. 

IV. It must be evident by this time that Imperial Con- 
federation is a dream, and that the colonies would not con- 
sent to part with any portion of their self-government. The 
Conservative leader in Quebec is distinctly taking that line. 
Nor, though adventurous spirits may have been fired and 
attracted by this war, would the colonies consent to bear 
the cost of armaments on an equal footing with Great 
Britain. Of Canada this may certainly be said. The new 
Australian Commonwealth lays protective duties on British 
goods, and proposes to exclude British contract labour, and 
to shut its door against all the black or brown subjects of 
His Majesty; that is, against five-sixths of the population 
of the Empire. The ultimate alternative to Confederation 
is the completion of that policy of colonial emancipation 
which has already been carried far, and, if completed, would 
make England what it was once her desire and hope to be, 
the mother of free nations. Not only would the moral tie 
of attachment remain unimpaired, or even be strengthened, 
and placed beyond all danger of discord, but by the retention 
of mutual franchise a political tie might be preserved. Just 
at present a back-stream is running against that which is 
admitted to have been the general policy of our statesmen 
in the last generation. But the main current does not cease 
to flow. Though secondary forces for the time prevail, the 
great forces have not lost their power. 

This is obviously not the programme of the next 
session, or of the next election. But is it not something like 
the probable chart of Liberal effort in the coming time ?— 
Yours, &c., 

GoLpDwIN SMITH. 

Toronto, December 3, 1901. 


RURAL HOUSING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your article on “Housing” last week you 
recommend that houses should be provided for labourers 
by the Rural Councils at the expense of the ratepayers, and 
especially the landlords. But where conditions such as you 
describe prevail—where the rural population consists of 
either “roving labourers,” who have no homes at all, or 
serfs who “ pay only nominal rents, a cottage being provided 
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in aid of wages ”—in such places the Rural Councils, like 
everything else, are ruled by the people who would have 
the blessedness of giving the proposed charity, and not by 
those who would receive it. If the nobility and gentry 
prefer to forego the credit of voluntarily providing sufficient 
decent cottages for their labourers, it is not likely that they 
will permit proceedings to be taken by a Parish Council to 
compel them to pay for providing such cottages. 

I fear that your scheme would fail to work in many 
places where it is most needed. But if it did work, would 
you be content ? It comes to this, that the only choice we 
can offer to people is whether they will be indoor paupers 
in the workhouse or in their own homes. 

When bread was at starvation prices, did our statesmen 
propose that loaves should be doled out below cost price 
from municipal bakeries ? No; they considered the causes 
of the dearness of bread and of the poverty of the people, 
and they reformed our fiscal system, so that the price of 
bread might sink to its normal level, and the people might 
have opportunities to work and earn wages sufficient to pay 
for their food. 

Any steps taken to arouse the rural population and to 
help them to assert their rights on Rural Councils must 
commend themselves to Liberals. So must also the building 
of cottages by local authorities as an example and standard, 
and as a means of providing the working population with a 
pied a terre independent of their employers. But we have 
also to consider the question which goes to the root of the 
whole matter—namely, whether, with just conditions of 
work and wages, labourers on the land could earn enough 
to pay a fair price for food and clothing and houses, if for 
nothing else. 

It may be that there are no undeveloped possibilities 
in the land. It may be that all opportunities tor working 
and earning a living out of the land are exhausted. It may 
be that no land is foolishly or selfishly or tyrannically re- 
served from uses to which it could be put with advantage 
to the wage-earners. The difficulty in getting allotments 
may have nothing to do with any desire to prevent an in- 
crease of earning power. The dearth of dwellings may not 
be due to the determination of landowners to keep their 
labourers like live stock on their estates. The disinclina- 
tion of tenants to spend money on improvements may have 
nothing to do with the probable confiscation of their value 
under the name of rent and the certain penalising of such 
efforts by an increase of rates. Still, it would be worth 
while to take steps to remove such hindrances so far as they 
may operate. 

If we taxed the unimproved value of land everywhere— 
taxed it irrespective of the use to which it happens to be 
put or not to be put, taxed it on the value it would have if 
put to its most productive use, and if, at the same time, we 
ceased to tax or rate any buildings or unexhausted improve- 
ments in the land—then, and not till then, should we have 
secured as far as possible for the rural population a fair 
field for work, and a fair return for work, and the possibility 
of obtaining houses at a fair price. 

The problem is that of increasing the earning-power of 
the rural labourer. The “housing problem” in the country 
is not so much as it is in towns a question of reducing the 
price of land. The land may sometimes be withheld in 
order to keep the people in subjection. But it is not the 
price of the land which stops the building of cottages in 
the country. If the land were had for nothing, the actual 
cost of the building is more than can be covered by rents 
which agricultural labourers can pay. Somehow or other 
their earning power must be increased so that they can 
pay the fair price of the bricks and mortar. But there is 
no reason why the cost of occupation should be increased 
by the rates now imposed in respect of buildings, which 
throw a burden on rural districts altogether dispro- 


Pportionate to their taxable capacity. The Minority Report 


of the Local Taxation Commission says that in towns land 
velue is the true criterion of capacity to bear taxation. So 
it is also in the country. In many country districts the land 
value, after allowing for the value of buildings and unex- 


hausted improvements, would come out very low—very low, 
that is, in comparison with the land values in towns and 
cities. That being so, rates and taxes ought to be very low 
as compared with those in towns and cities. To produce 
this result, the different rating areas within which the rate on 
land values is to be levied should be large enough to cover 
bota urban and rural districts, so that the yield from the 
centres of population, where heavy rates on the high land 
values would be no burden could be pooled for the benefit 
of the rural districts. If it is inconvenient to have such 
large rating areas, an equalisation fund could be estab- 
lished and a scheme arranged for distributing the proceeds 
of the tax or rate on land values equitably as between urban 
and rural districts. Making land values the basis of taxa- 
tion for town and country alike would give real relief to 
agriculture and agriculturists, as contrasted with the Tory 
dole to landlords of the more well-to-do districts; and it 
would be based on general principles of justice instead of 
being a bounty granted to a particular interest. 

If under such reformed conditions it is impossible for 
labourers to earn an independent livelihood on the land, 
then it is useless, and worse, to try to keep them there. In 
that case the rural exodus must continue until the surplus 
population has been drained off—the surplus population 
which keeps wages down to starvation limit. The rural 
labourer’s position will improve only in so far as it is 
possible for him to go elsewhere and obtain better wages 
and better conditions of work. This is the case in districts 
where mining employment is to be had. It is also the case 
in rural districts where works and factories have been 
started, and farm wages have risen in consequence. The 
present tendency for factories, &c., to move into the 
country would be encouraged if such enterprises were freed, 
in the way proposed above, from the burden of rates, which 
under the present system falls so unfairly on rural and un- 
developed districts as compared with the fully-developed 
centres of population. 

But the main thing after all is to improve the con- 
ditions of town and city life, and to set free the almost 
infinite opportunities there are there for expansion and 
development and increase of earning power. The hitch 
there at present is the housing problem. The work is to be 
had, the people want to do it, but they cannot secure accom- 
modation. ‘There the trouble is due directly and obviously 
to causes which could be remedied at once. If we estab- 
lished a reasonably complete system of means of communi- 
cation, and if by taxing land values we stopped the im- 
poverishing drain of public funds into private pockets, re- 
duced the “congestion prices” of land, and freed building 
from the burdens which now hamper it, the population of 
our towns might increase to almost any extent, and yet be 
able to pay a fair price for their houses, and a good deal 
else besides. But that is common ground now to thinking 
people of all parties. My point at present is that the same 
general principles apply to the country as well as to the 
towns, and that the rural problem and the urban problem 
can only be solved together.—Yours, &e., 


Crompton LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


THE AGRARIAN STRUGGLE IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Srr,—Those who have been watching the various 
phases of the Agrarian fight for high Protection in Ger- 
many, have witnessed just the spectacle which any econo- 
mist would have forecast. The scheme for the new tariff, 
and the new tariff laws and treaties to be fitted to it, has 
had, in the past few weeks, every handling which rival 
interests and rival schools could give it, from the impatient 
Agrarians and the high Protectionists at one extreme, to 
threatened commerce and Free Traders at the other. 
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Threatened interests in Austria-Hungary and elsewhere over 
the frontiers also have raised their voices. Guidance from 
the higher culture has not been wanting, for Dr. Schaffle 
contributed to the columns of the Frankfurter Zeitung a 
long and illuminating series of articles on the widest eco- 
nomic bearings of the scheme aml the whole agitation. 
Three weeks ago the scheme came forth with the amend- 
ments which the wisdom of the Bundesrath had given to it. 
The degrees of dissatisfaction were scarcely lessened ; 
they were in the main merely shifted from one interest to 
tue other; but the Agrarians were exasperated afresh. 
Then came the issue by the Imperial Treasury of an 
official “ Begriindung,” an explanatory groundwork of the 
scheme. This is a formidable document in two volumes 
of, together, about 550 pages, and again two supplementary 
volumes; and these, with the revised and completed 
scheme, have now been issued to the Reichstag. 
This “so-called Begriindung” meets with little favour. 
From all sides it is pronounced to be, upon the 
chief points, superficial; to contain sharp contra- 
dictions; and not to establish or justify just what 
it sought to establish, The Fvranxfurter Zeitung 
cites a charming illustration of the last of these charges. 
The authors of the document are at pains to show how, 
at all events for years, Germany, with her increasing 
population, must largely depend on foreign supplies ot 
ccrn ; how also she must take account of deficient harvests 
at home, because of which the Government might be 
obliged to reduce, if not wholly to suspend the proposed 
high duties; how farmers themselves would, under the 
operation of a general high tariff system, have increased 
burdens to bear, and thus would be hit both ways ; how the 
high duties on corn might put too much restraint upon the 
necessary importation, and injuriously affeci trade relations 
with neighbours and so forth. Nevertheless, after these other 
considerations, which support rather a moderating of the 
corn duties than a raising of them, the “ Begriindung” goes 
in for an increase of the existing duties on rye up to some 
43 per cent. What wonder that the unspoken comment 
upon this whole scheme of a high Protective tariff is that 
the real ground of it is “fear of the Agrarians!” Yet the 
Agrarians are, perhaps, the most contemptuous towards the 
scheme of all its opponents. The principal organ of the 
Landlords’ Bund describes its arguments, so far as they 
relate to the agricultural position, as “ full of contradiction, 
superficial, and indecisive.” It scoffs at the anxiety as to 
the effect of a high tariff upon commercial treaties, and 
would let it be known that “ we have no more need to fear 
a tariff war than other States”; and it winds up with a 
series of sarcasms upon Count Biilow, and his waiting to 
see what the Reichstag will do, instead of letting it be 
clearly understood whether he was in earnest in all the 
promises he made, “or whether he brought in the Zoll- 
tariff only “ wt aliquid factum esse videatur.” From all which 
it will be seen that the Agrarians are very unhappy, and 
perhaps are as much waiters upon chance as Count 
Biilow. A while ago they seemed to threaten very inter- 
esting reprisals upon all other Protection-seeking interests 
in the Reichstag. That might not cnly be lively, but have 
a happy issue.—Yours, &e., 
J. W. 


Gotha. 


P.S.—At the time of writing, the debate on the first 
reading is stil! unexhausted, though it has run on for a full 
week. It has been representative of the very varied con- 
stitution of the Imperial Parliament of Germany, from the 
“ befull-mighted” members of the Bundesrath, who speak 
direct for the several States and Sovereigns who in their 
unity constitute the Sovereign power of the Empire, to the 
mouthpieces of the numerous groups, large and small, of 
representatives of the people who can not only speak but 
vote. There have been many speeches of considerable 
ability, but conspicuous amongst them all, if not even 
supreme, that of Abycordnete Payer, the leader of the 
small group called the German People’s Party. With a 


lucidity of exposition worthy of Cobden, and a terseness and 


pointedness of illustration that recalls John Bright, Herr 
Payer both broke up the bases of the claims of the Protec- 
tionists, on the one hand, and on the other tore to shreds 
the diplomatic methods which Count von Biilow has substi- 
tuted for statesmanship. In fact, the whole debate has been 
stamped with the insincerity of the Chancellor's position. 
He is playing to win a political game in a case where the 
highest economical interests of the country are at stake: in 
which, too, the course of international relationships is deeply 
involved. Unhappily, he stands to win. 


THE CRISIS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The Times has lately concluded a series of 
articles on “The Crisis in British Industry,” professing 
to be a discussion on the rights and wrongs of trade union- 
ism. In reality, the writer is simply making out a case for 
the employer. Neglecting the possibility of a multiplicity 
of causes, the Zimes correspondent fathers all the errors of 
human nature, as manifested on the labour side of industry, 
on an omnipresent, diabolically potent trade unionism. 
Wherever a workman takes advantage of an employer, 
wherever he so far swerves from the normal perfection of 
man as to work less hard than he might do, there the pene- 
trating prescient correspondent of the Zmes can find but 
one cause, trade unionism. Before the reader need attempt 
to understand these articles, he should be prepared to 
assume as a first principle, as an unquestionable, unprovable 
premise, that all employés are supremely unselfish, and that 
they, whoever else may be at fault, have no care but for the 
highest interest of the country. 

Once we have allowed this generous assumption, we 
shall find no difficulty in accepting good old time-honoured 
arguments, which are first presented tous. Trade unionism 
is sending trade to other countries; its avowed object is 
the “ restriction of output”; the financial consequences are 
passed on to the British public. “Go easy ”—*ca’ canny” 
—these are the watchwords of the working-man. In a 
twelve hours day men do only nine or ten hours’ work, in 
a ten hours day only seven or eight, in an eight hours day 
only five or six, and so on, down to w#//. All this is the direct 
result of trade unionism and—thrown in quite gratuitously 
—Socialism. LExempli gratia—take the building trade. In 
the golden age of twenty years ago (the Z7mes correspon- 
dent is obviously a young man), a bricklayer laid 1,000 
bricks a day—now it is an “unwritten law” that no more 
than 400 shall be laid in a day. But more than that—by a 
carefully arranged ascending scale of surprises, the Z'imes 
correspondent informs us that the L.C.C. limit is 330 bricks 
a day, that one Board school he knows of was built at the 
rate of 200 a day, and another at 70 a day! We may 
complete the statement by saying that, “within our know- 
ledge,” another was built at o bricks a day—only it was 
inside an Irishman’s head. For an “ effective remedy,” we 
are told to look to a union of all the masters in the building 
trade. 

We are next taken to a high mountain to look down 
upon the essential forms of trade unionism as they appear 
in (1) the engineering trade—which is pretty good, be- 
cause the masters gained the day in ’97—(2) the boiler- 
making and shipbuilding trades—which are pretty bad, 
because the men are strong—(3) the gas companies— 
which are good where unionism is non-existent—(4) the 
boot and shoe trades—(5) the railway workers—and (6) 
the Shipping Federation, where, but for the trade union, we 
should be in Utopia. The arguments adduced are these: 
We are being ousted from the world’s markets because (1) 
the trades’ unions oppose labour-saving machines ; (2) they 
restrict the output by reducing the number of hours and 
encouraging a low standard of efficiency; (3) they breed 
socialistic discussion based on the idea of an equality in 
which the worst worker is equal to the best, and the best 
is reduced to the level of the worst ; (4) they make labour 
scarce because unionists refuse to work with non-unionists ; 
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(5) the same result is achieved by their insistence upon a 
long and limited apprenticeship. There is no suggestion 
that employers are even lacking in prudence, activity, enter- 
prise, Or even omniscient wisdom. We are not asked to 
reflect upon the fact that German business managers are 
everywhere being called in to manage British industries, 
and to secure an interest to British capital. Unhappily we 
may admit at once that we have not yet come to the time 
when labour and capital can enter into that harmony which 
national interests require, and that labour is not willing to 
make that concession to capital which a just appreciation 
of even its own interests would warrant. The working man 
is often just as unreasonable, just as unready to score points 
even unfairly, as the employer, according to the Z'imes corre- 
spondent, is the reverse. In other words, we admit that 
the working man is a human being, at present an uneducated 
human being, whose faults are very often aggravated by 
class feeling. But the Z'imes correspondent does not ‘ook 
at him from this obvious point of view. He thinks the 
working man, before trade unionism existed, was a mil:], 
patient, hard-working, thrifty, heroic child of nature, wha 
has lately been degraded and debauched, his latent capaci- 
ties for evil dragged into being, simply through the influence 
of a malevolent, tempestuous trade unionism. We are to 
understand that it is not simply the workman, but the iracle 
unionist as such, who is opposed to labour-saving machines 
—just as if the newly invented machines of the eighteenth 
century were not wrecked by mobs of workmen long before 
trades unions were even dreamt of. The Z'imes correspon- 
dent himself says: “ While the leaders of the men employed 
in the engineering trades are beginning to see more clearly 
how the interests of the employed are bound up with 
those of the employers, and to _ understand the 
real nature of the conditions which the latter have to facc, 
these newer ideas and this broader knowledge have not yet 
permeated the general mass of the men.” But the 
“leaders” are just the very men whom trade unionism l.as 
brought to the front, the men whose ability trade unionism 
has directly fostered and nurtured. On the other hand, the 
“general mass of the men” is the eternal factor which 
exists in all labour quite independently of unionism. ‘The 
policy of the unions is mainly formed by leaders who 
represent the best type of working man, who are general’y 
equipped with a knowledge of business and economies, and 
who seek to promote the efficiency, not the indolence, of 
their members. And as to the restriction of output, for 
instance, in the building trade: Mr. Sidney Webb states 
that in all his investigations he has been unable to discover 
any evidence for believing in “the existence of any un- 
written limit of 400, or any other number, of bricks per day 
as a consciously agreed upon limit.” And again, so far 
from discouraging good work in a given time, the majority 
of trades’ unions discourage time-work, and actually demand 
piece-work. 

In speaking of the railway workers, the Z'imes corre- 
spondent is particularly unfortunate. He gives instances 
of “ ca’ canny” among railway workers. “ One railway-man. . 
who was putting into his work all the energy he pcssessed, 
was told by his mates that ‘he mustn’t work like that,’ and 
when he still kept on at the same pace they struck him in 
the face and blackened his eye.” ‘This is given as a result 
of trade unionism—and yet admittedly only one-tweif-h of 
the railway servants belong to the Amalgamated Society ! 
So the writer is kind enough to give us an instance cf “ca’ 
canny” which is mot due to trade unionism. Similarly, we 
are told that a railway company is often afraid to raise the 
pay of a capable signal-man, because less capable men will 
demand the same higher wage. Here, then, we are tcld of 
a case where the men demand an equality of reward for gcod 
and bad work, where trade unionism, so far fron. being the 
cause, is positively absent ! 

I do not suggest that trades’ unions are to be regarded 
as an unmixed blessing. They are a fighting force, formed 
with the primary object of organising labour so as to 
neutralise the advantages with which the empleyer starts. 
The first object of a union is, of course, to secure the advan- 
tage of its own particular society. It thus protects itself 


often by not allowing its members to work with non-union 
ists. The limit put upon the admission of apprentices in 
the Boilermakers’ Society is a natural measure of self-pro- 
tection, which has been certainly carried to excess. But the 
wider area which unions are covering, the movement to- 
wards federation, and the introduction of their leaders into 
public life, is endowing them with an intelligent policy and 
a measure of public spirit. This 1s far from saying that 
they are likely to prove a constructive force which will solve 
the problems of labour, or even that they are likely to be 
more than temporary instruments in tiding over a critical 
period. But to charge them wholesale with the evils which 
the Times correspondent finds in them, to blame the orga- 
nisations of working men for the f.ults common to all work- 
ing men as such, is to draw a conclusion of cause and effect 
which is unwarranted and illogical.--Yours, &c., 


R. A. Scott JAMEs. 


REFORMATION OF THE HOOLIGAN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the suggestive 
and instructive letter of Sir W. Wedderburn in your issue 
of November 30. For many years I have had direct 
experience of the working of our present system of treat- 
ing juvenile criminals, and it would, I am convinced, be 
well worth while to try the Amir’s method of payment by 
results instead of a mere time penalty. 

It would, however, be essential to the success of the 
reform proposed by Sir William that the boy should be 
entitled to claim his release, as of right, on satisfying the re- 
quirements of the certifying authority, which, of course, 
would be wholly unconnected with the man:gemen: of 
the reformatory. ‘The persons in control of the school 
would naturally be somewhat indisposed to discharge an 
inmate when he had at last become able to make himself 
really useful ; and, unless these conditions weve imposed, 
the working of the scheme would be impaired Ly the 
defects which necessarily attach to the existing system of 
release “on license” from an industrial school.—Yours 
ke., 

A STIPENDIARY MASIsTeat£. 

December 7, 1901. 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—You published last week a biography of Dr. R. 
Franks. May I send you a sidelight on the career of a 
“ Special Correspondent” ? I quote from the evidence of 
Mr. J. D. Foster in the Krause case, as reported in the 
Times of December 5. 


“After the Jameson Raid he took a prominent part in 
South African politics, He was a member of the South 
African League from the beginning. . . . In July, August, 
and September, 1899, there was a political agitation in 
Johannesburg, which increased as time went on. In conse- 
quence of something which came to witnesses knowledge he 
left hurriedly on September 29... . From March to May, 
1900, and from July until just before he left in this year, he 
acted as correspondent to the Pa// Madi Gazette, and in that 
capacity he wrote some strong letters on the British side. 

“* Cross-examined: ‘He did not advocate that the Boers 
should be treated as highwaymen and bandits. His view 
was that war should be carried on as war, and as uncom 
fortably for the enemy as possible. He admitted that he had 
acted with a Mme. ——, and that there was a scandal in 
regard to his association with her. It was difficult to con- 
ceive a more scandalous place than South Africa.” 


It would be interesting to know whether other Special 
Correspondents have had equally romantic careers.—Yours, 
&e., 


EXPOSITOR. 
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REVIEWS. 


HISTORIAN AND PATRIOT. 


LETTERS OF JoHN RicHARD GREEN. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 153s. net 


“You’RE a jolly, vivid man,” ‘Tennyson once said to Green, 
“and I’m glad to have met you; you're as vivid as light- 
ning.” A jolly, vivid man Green appears in these most 
interesting letters so admirably arranged and edited by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. Life was his one craving, “more and 
fuller,” as his strength ebbed in the prolonged disease that 
struck him down and finally killed him. In historical 
studies of a time when men were once alive; in his long 
years of unregarded effort to introduce life into the drifting 
sleepwalk of the East End of London; in his eager and 
passionate concern in the making of history daily before 
his eyes, he is ever exhibiting a personality impressing all 
with a sense of depth and power and fretting against the 
limitations of narrowed circumstance and bodily decay. 
Life,” he burst out against some straitened ascetic ideal— 
“Life in all its energy and brightness and quick move- 
ment, life in all its quick interchange of laughter and tears, 
why do these men tear it so and preach it down? They 


preach itdown! They go their way and the sun shines on 
and the world laughs tor freedom and for joy.” 


? 


“Johnny Green” was a child of Oxford, and all his 
early impressions were of that medieval England he loved 
so well. At the University he passed a restless, unquiet 
time; left Jesus without any high academic distinction ; 
and “in a fit of religious enthusiasm ”—a fit which lasted 
nine years—took Orders in the Church. At a time before 
philanthropy had passed through its fashionable stage, and 
when East London was still unknown, he plunged into the 
districts of the poor. We find him at Goswell-road, at 
Hoxton, at Clerkenwell, at Stepney—names of evil sugges- 
tion. Here he led a strange, double life: in the daytime 
immersed in “ Mother's meetings, tract distributing, and 
the other femininities of clerical life”; at night wearing 
himself out in study, and in writing his earlier historical 
He piloted beanfeasts to Epping, rollicked with the 
children, visited, preached ; and he learnt to love the people 
of England, the common fabric which great historians had 
deemed negligible—the “common people” whose heart, 
as Renan said, is the great reservoir of the self-devotion 
and resignation by which alone the world can be saved. 
“To the last,” Mrs. Green testifies, 


essays. 


“he looked on his London life as having given him his best 
lessons in history. It was with his «hurchwardens, his 
schoolmasters, in vestry meetings, in police courts, at boards 
of guardians, in service in chapel or church, in the daily life 
of the dock labourer, the tradesman, the costermonger, in 
the summer visitation of cholera, in the winter misery that 
followed economic changes, that he learnt what the life of 
the people meant, as perhaps no historian has ever learnt it 
before.” 


But gradually he was broken by the uncouth ugliness 
and the aching monotony of it all. He felt “the ugliness 
of the long rows of monotonous houses,” says Mr. Stephen, 
“as a perpetual burden upon his spirits.” It had killed his 
dearest friend. “I wept before I left England,” he writes 
many years afterwards, with a quaint mystical fancy of ven- 
geance, unassuaged by death, “to see her grave at Tooting. 
‘They are building fast all round, so that even in death she 
will be in that hideous wilderness of brick and mortar that 
killed her; for she longed for air and sunlight, and the 
song of birds.” His utter loneliness amid this wilderness ; 
his sense of the hopelessness of the work—“ my work here, 
and good men’s work everywhere, is simply thrown away” ; 
“men will go on betting and drinking till the flood comes.” 
“ Missions, ‘open churches,’ are for all practical purposes 
a failure”—these are the recurring sentiments; and _ his 
growing divergence from the schools of thought dominant 
in. the Church inclined him to relinquish the task. At 


the same time his passion for the writing of history 
deepened, and his desire to essay the work, hitherto un- 
accomplished, of the history of the English people. His 
opinions for a time at least became incompatible with 
clerical office. “Isn’t it very odd to conceive of life,” he 
says, in depressed mood, “without the hope of wife or 
child or the stress of public effort or ambition, or any real 
faith in a hereafter ? This is my life.” 

The offer of the post of librarian at Lambeth enabied 
him to relinquish the living he held without fuss, and to 
take up the real work of his life. ‘Then followed his 
happiest years. He was writing “Little Book,” as he used 
to term it. He found a publisher astonishingly tolerant and 
generous. He was visiting Italy for the first time, with 
sudden exultation in all the beauty of the world. And 
in conjunction with his friends, Freeman and Stubbs, he 
ruled the world of historical criticism, and carried on 
ceaseless and successful warfare against “the heathen ”— 
under which comprehensiye term he included Froude, 
Stanley, Kingsley, and all those who attempted to write 
popular history with inaccurate or insufficient knowledge. 
The Short History, completed in 1874, took him five 
years in writing. There is something elemental in his reso- 
lution, as recorded in his diary: 

“With the full consciousness of many great deficiencies 

I devote myself to the task. . . . Two great helps I can, 
and by God’s help purpose to, bring to its execution— 
unflinching labour and an earnest desire fortruth . . . 
I pray God, in Whose name and to Whose glory I undertake 


this work, to grant me in it, above all, the earnest love and 
patient toil after historical truth.” 


The book was not unworthy of this dedication. Its 
publicatioa makes an epoch in the development of popular 
history. Its success was immediate and certain. “ Philoso- 
phical enough for scholars and popular enough for school- 
boys,” was Bryce’s happy summary. It will be long before 
it is superseded. 

The remainder of Green’s life was a prolonged fight 
with death. It was rewarded by increasing fame and widen- 
ing friendship, and illuminated by a great love. He passed 
between Italy and England, carrying on the combat man- 
fully and cheerfully; improving his book, working at 
his larger schemes, and intensely interested in the making 
of England in contemporary progress. He was passionately 
devoted to his country and people. “It was a delight to 
him to touch English soil after his winters abroad.” He 
respected and admired everywhere the sense of nationality. 
“A State,” he said, “is accidental; but a nation is some- 
thing real, which can neither be made nor destroyed.” 
And he profoundly hated the policy he saw triumphant 
during these six years of the birth of the new Imperialism. 

Things which I care a good deal about,” he writes, “are 
going to the bad just now in an awful fashion.” He wished 
to write the history of modern England, “if only to say 
that I for one love and honour Gladstone as I love and 
honour no other living man.” “Wise or unwise, as he 
might seem in this or that,” he says of his leader, “he was 
always noble of soul.” He lived toe be cheered by the great 
triumph of 1880. “We are back in days of reality, and not 
of impostors,” was his comment on the change. 

To the end his letters are full of spirit, of the joy of 
existence. He is drinking “life to the lees.” The letters 
abound in delicious anecdotes and experiences. As this 
of his pilgrimage to the grave of Thackeray, at Kensal 
Green: “near that of one Cheese.” 

“] found the last resting-place of the lamented Cheese 
red and brick as they had said. Thackeray's I could not 
find. I wandered, sick at heart, amongst sarcophagi and 
mausolea and trucated columns and obelisks and urns. 
‘Where do you bury the Christians?’ I asked, as I gazed 
round on the symbols of Paganism. ‘We buries the Dis- 
senters, sir,’ blandly replied the policeman, ‘on the t’other 
side of the cimitery.’” 

At length the strength ebbed away. At the end he 
simply kept himself alive by sheer force of will, while in 
the intervals of disease he dictated to his wife Zhe 
Making and The Conquest of England. ‘This was his last 
piece of work. “Now I am weary,” he said, “ and can work 
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no more.” But hope and faith returned to him, albeit vague 
and indefinite. “My life brings with it new hopes,” he 
wrote towards the end, “new cravings after belief, new 
faith that we will know what is true. Vague dim hopes ; 
vague dim faith it may be—but I am not impatient of 
vagueness or dimness as I used to be.” “I should like to 
die,” he had said, “hearing music and seeing flowers.” 
Always he had been passionately devoted to children. 
“Ne nos inducas—ne nos induces” he wrote years before 
of those committed to his charge, “It is what I often 
think of when these dear little ones here come crowding 
into my arms, and their white little souls stand out in relief 
against mine.” “Love to the children,” is the last sentence 
he wrote. “Men will say of me,” he -said, “he died 
learning.” ‘They will also say, adds his friend, “he died 
loving.” 

It is an attractive, but thankless speculation, to con- 
sider what attitude the great men of this preceding genera- 
tion, most intensely concerned with their country’s welfare, 
would have adopted in the times of present distress. Of 
some there is little doubt. John Stuart Mill, ¢.g., one may 
assert would have been found on the side of John Morley. 
With Carlyle it is doubtful if his love of the peasant state 
and his bitter hatred of the trail of finance would have out- 
weighed his love of the hammer and delight in force. ‘Tenny- 
son, had he lived, certainly would have acclaimed the war. 
Swinburne, had he lived, certainly would have denounced 
it. To Gladstone alone the choice would never have been 
offered, for his death alone made the war possible. Of 
Green’s attitude there can be no doubt at all. “ To Green,” 
say3 Mr. Stephen, “patriotism seemed to imply the most 
lively sensibility to the morality of the policy dictated, and 
he was proportionally indignant at attempts to enlist 
patriotic sentiment in the cause of what he regarded as the 
oppression of other nations.” 

“T shrink from hearing a lot of Englishmen clamouring 
for war,” he writes, in the dark days of 1877. And one 
can conceive the howl of execration with which such a 
statement as this would be received by the “ patriotic” 
party of to-day : 

“Tam afraid we are drifting into war—into war on the 
side of the devil and in the cause of Hell. It will be so terrible 
to have to wish England beaten. People are all shy now of 
saying in the old-fashioned way that they love their country. 
Well, I am not ashamed to say it. I love England dearly ; 


but I love her too well to wish her triumphant if she fight 
against human right and human freedom,” 


Nor is it difficult to forecast his verdict on the subse- 
quent developments. “I do wish you would attack military 
justice and drum-head courts,” he writes to Freeman ; “they 
are mere inventions of red coats for murdering under forms 
of law.” And he would undoubtedly have participated in the 
“blubbering” (to use “Linesman’s” elegant phrase in 
Blackwood’s Magazine), with “kindly, ignorant Hob- 
houseism” ; for, as he said, “I, who have seen so much 
terrible suffering in my time, shrink from seeing a child 
suffer.” Pitt longed for “his country’s defeat in America,” 
he wrote, “ but it killed him when it came. I can under- 
stand that double feeling now.” And _ to-day’s similar 
tragedy would have killed John Richard Green. All lamented 
his too early death; “none thinking,” in the old familiar 
phrase ; “that he had been taken from the evil to come” : 
from the perusal of this last most calamitous and ignoble 
chapter in the history of that English people whom he loved 
in “the old-fashioned way ”—too well to wish triumphant, 
fighting “against human right and human freedom.” 


j. 2. & we. 





LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


THE LIFE OF Lorp RussELL or KILLOwEN. By R. Barry 
O’Brien. With a Portrait and Facsimiles. London: Smith, 


Elder and Co. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Barry O'BRIEN had several fine models of legal bio- 
graphy before him when he undertook to tell the story of the 
late Lord Chief Justice. There is Mr. Leslie Stephens’s life 


of his brother Fitzjames ; there is Sir Henry Cunningham’s 
memoir of Lord Bowen; there is Mr. Birrell’s sketch of Sir 
Frank Lockwood. These three books differ widely in 
method, and yet all are equally excellent in result, 
and the special excellence of each volume is_ that 
its manner, by one of the subtleties to be found only 
in great bicgraphy, seems to reproduce the character- 
istic feature of the man it describes. The very tones 
of the writer suggest the underlying harmonies of his 
subject. Thus Mr. Birrell’s narrative is boisterous and 
tender by turns, but always generous and of a wonderful 
simplicity ; Sir Henry Cunningham’s style retains the echo 
of Bowen’s delicate temperament, the quintessence of a 
scholar’s reserve amid the drive of overwheiming business ; 
and in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s pages there is just that combi- 
nation of burly directness with speculative enthusiasm which 
recalls the author of the History of Criminal Law. It is 
for a similar reason that Mr. Barry O’Brien’s life of Lord 
Russell must be classed among notable achievements in 
literary portraiture. Its manner suggests the man in the 
same indescribable sense in whicu Mr. Sargent’s fine picture, 
which is reproduced as a frontispiece to the volume, sug- 
gests it. Mr. O’Brien’s memoir is abrupt and somewhat 
vehement ; brains and hard work and a warm heart are the 
only gods it celebrates ; it is impatient of fools, and careless 
of little elegancies ; above all, it is instinct with a passionate, 
a life-long devotion to the cause of Ireland. And these are 
precisely the qualities which stood out in Charles Russell 
—which made him not only a marvellous advocate and a 
distinguished judge, but a great maa. 

The history of a successful lawyer will always exercise 
a certain fascination over unsuccessful laymen: the fierce- 
ness of the struggle, the hazards of the game, the jov of 
battle, the zest of victory attract the attention of jog-trot 
passers-by. But to attain to the dignity of biography there 
must be some thread of high resolve, some constancy of 
lofty purpose, to unify the record. The catalogue of 
fierce encounters endured by Arthur's knight’s would be 
dull as a column of police news were it not that every 
joust was in the cause of chivalry. Mr. O’Brien has 
transformed a series of forensic successes into an heroic 
epic by representing Lord Russell as consumed by one 
master passion—the love of his native land. We read of 
the young Belfast solicitor leaving home at the age of 
twenty-four to seek his fortune at the English Bar—a 
Catholic and a Nationalist could not hope for a fair field 
on the Ulster circuit in 1856; and we find him for forty 
years immersed in legal business in London—an English 
Member of Parliament, an English law officer, an English 
judge ; and yet we are never left in doubt that his heart 
was Irish to the core. From his first successes in defend- 
ing humble Catholics before the Cushendall bench in con- 
nection with riots provoked by “ Pretestant missionaries,” 
to the supreme moment when he exposed the forger, and 
the forger’s willing dupes, before the Parnell Commission, 
it is Russell the Irishman even more than Russell the 
advocate whose story we follow. The cross-examination 
of Piggott is made, with equal art and truth, the climax. 
And when we come to the peroration of his eight-days’ 
speech and reach the pathetic confession—* My Lords, I 
have come to an end. I have spoken not merely as an 
advocate, I have spoken for the land of my birth,” the 
words, uttered, as they were, in a broken voice, amid 
tears which the orator could not hide, sum up the mean- 
ing of Russell’s life, much as the closing lines of a Greek 
tragedy expose, with a sudden inevitable directness, the 
underlying purpose of the drama. 

Lord Russell’s biographer had other qualifications for 
his task besides a firm and sympathetic grasp of the master- 
key. Mr. Barry O’Brien had been studying his subject 
for years with a view to writing his life, and his subject 
seems to have borne the scrutiny with half-conscious good- 
humour. The consequence is that we are presented with 
numerous patches of dialogue, vivid and unconventional 
enough, and presumably recorded directly after they 
occurred. If there is rather much of Mr. O’Brien in these 
conversations, the excess is easily forgiven for the sake ol 
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the sudden flashes of light they throw upon a character 
singularly easy to misjudge. ‘That Russell was a “hard 
man, reaping where he had not sown ”—intolerant in con- 
sultation, impatient of interruption, always eager to appro- 
priate the labour of others, and not always careful to ac- 
knowledge his debt—might perhaps be a natural verdict if 
we confined ourselves to the evidence of his professional 
appearances. Ruthless and vehement, clear-headed and 
hot-tempered, Russell in wig and gown made demands on 
himself and on all who came into contact with him which 
men of a less concentrated intelligence found it hopeless to 
meet. But we need Mr. Barry O’Brien’s record of these 
quieter hours to show us the man as he was when the un- 
natural pressure of an enormous practice was thrown off— 
how generous in temper, how eager to hear a new point of 
view succinctly and clearly stated, how interested (as every 
man of sense is) in himself, and yet how really modest, how 
absorbed in Irish politics, how fascinated by Irish history, 
how devoted to honest dealing, how responsive to every 
well-founded claim on his pity. Even more illuminating is 
the chapter on Russell’s home life, with its delightful selec- 
tion of fatherly letters, serious and playful, to sons and 
daughters. 

We close this book with a feeling of great gratitude to 
Mr. O’Brien. He has performed a task of unusual difficulty 
with uncommon skill. He has provided for English folk a 
striking, and, we believe, a just picture of the most interest- 
ing of recent judicial figures, and he has shown us Lord 
Russell, not only as a great lawyer, but as a great Irishman, 
a great Catholic, and a great Liberal. 





A STUDY OF THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


A Stupy OF THE Eruics oF Spinoza. By H.H. Joachim. At 
the Clarendon Press. 1901. 


IN a previous notice we looked generally at Spinoza’s posi- 
tion in philosophy. It is proposed now to add a few 
observations on particular points in Mr. Joachim’s treatment 
of his subject. Spinoza is no doubt unusually self-con- 
tained ; but we think that Mr. Joachim might have shown 
us a little more of his context ; this observation is subject 
to an acknowledgment of liberal references to Descartes. 
It is possible to go too far in the other direc- 
tion; and a great deal of labour seems to have 
been wasted at different times in secking to ascertain 
the debt of Spinoza to Hebrew thinkers ; such inquiries are 
unreal, because the modern philosophical world has lost 
sight of these rabbis, and it throws no light on Spinoza’s 
thought to know how far he was influenced by Maimonides 
and his peers; but there are other people, not altogether 
forgotten, who had something in common with Spinoza ; 
and it is possible to re-enforce this consideration by appeal- 
ing to Edward Caird’s treatment of the subject, in which 
Spinoza figures as one of the three who together make up 
Cartesiarnism, Descartes, and Malebranche. One is quite 
unprepared for the discovery that Malebranche, orthedox 
Catholic, and Priest of the Oratory, more than once, came 
so near the heretic Jew excommunicated by his own. Wit- 
ness the conclusion of the ninth chapter of the third book 
of La Recherche de la V érité. 


“Tl ne faut pas aussi penser que l’esprit de Dieu ait des 
pensées humaines, et que son esprit soit semblable au nétre, 
a cause que nous ne connoissons rien de plus parfait que 
ndétre esprit. Il faut plutét croire que comme il renferme 
dans lui-méme les perfections de la matiére sans étre 
matériel, puisque il est certain que la matiére a rapport A 
quelque perfection, qui est en Dieu; il comprend aussi les 
perfection des esprits crées sans étre esprit de la mani¢re, 


que nous concevons les esprits: que son nom véritable est, 
celui que est, c’est 4 dire, l’étre sans restriction, tout étre, 
étre infini et universel.” 


We do not wonder that St. Arnauld scented heresy in 
some of the priest’s writings, if he approached as near the 
Pantheism of Spinoza as this. Then, again, lock at the 
agreement to divide the sum of things into “ thought ” and 
“extension.” To select “extension” as the primary quality 
of matter was to follow Descartes. It is true that Locke 
came after in the same way, and it needed later science to 
announce that gravity was the chief characteristic of matter, 
and so to divert men’s minds from the geometrical notion of 
matter. If Spinoza took over from Descartes this termin- 
ology he took it over with its shortcomings, and with the 
defects of its influence on any attempt to understand the 
whole of things. 

Mr. Joachim appears to be particularly successful in 
dealing with the Spinozist doctrine of the “adequate idea” 
as a means of overcoming human servitude. It seems to 
give such a simple formula for moral victory, and those not 
elsewhere attracted by the system might find satisfaction 
here. ‘The doctrine is like a revival of the old theory that 
“vice is ignorance,” and that to become conscious of the 
nature of the external forces that would bear us before them, 
of the lordly impulse that drags us about is to weaken them 
and strengthen us. Here Mr. Joachim seems to desert his 
author, and, from a psychological point of view, throws 
doubts on the efficacy of a state chiefly intellectual to stop 
or divert a certain tendency to action. 

We wish that Mr. Joachim had discussed more fully 
the Spinozist notion of God. He says that Spinoza used 
the word ina sense to which no “ church” would subscribe, 
and gives one or two phrases that have been suggested 
as containing in a short form Spinoza’s meaning. One 
of these is the “uniformity of nature,” and the admission 
of such a one as possible shows that there are those who 
understand the central notion of Spinozism in a highly 
abstract manner. Yet Mr. Joachim hardly meets that im- 
pression, which the mere reading of Spinoza leaves, and 
which has been crystallised by the common consent to talk 
about his “ Pantheism.” “God is thinking being.” Does 
this mean that one of the two attributes of God with which 
we are acquainted, is only reached by summing up all 
finite intelligences, and that beyond such there is no other 
thinking being just as there is no material being beyond the 
sum of material things; in other words, are “thought” 
and “extension” merely two ¢id) stamped on the brief 
fragments of living existences, or does the above-quoted 
proposition imply anything like an “eternal conscious- 
ness,” which would exist if all the finite intelligences linked 
to “bodies” were to perish to-morrow ? So far as we 
can gather Mr. Joachim thinks that Spinoza did not under- 
stand God as existing in any such transcendant manner ; 
and the mysterious language about man only becoming 
real when he attains a certain mental outlook, about the 
identity of the “amor intellectualis Dei,” in man with the 
“infinite love wherewith God loves himself,” only confirms 
this. 

Thus speaking of the disturbance which would over- 
take Spinoza’s whole scheme, if any “ personal being” were 
attributed to man. Mr. Joachim continues : 


“ The contents of our mind are really ‘ ours,’ ‘ we’ have a 
character and a personality. But so far as God in thinking 
any finite thought is inevitably thinking the other thoughts 
on which it depends. .. . . God’s knowledge is distributed 
as it were over all the finite minds which His thoughts con- 
stitute, and any one of those minds has but a mutilated 
fragment of the adequate knowledge which is God’s. 


Where is this “adequate knowledge?” It is not the 
aggregate of human knowledge, into which some new quality 
has entered merely in virtue of the addition ; yet if it is not, 
where in the universe is it? for otherwise God would be 
something more than the uniformity cf Nature. Or is such 


adequate knowledge merely an abstraction from the ordinary, _ 


concrete, partial knowledge of this or that mind, an “ens 
imaginationis” feigned in order to balance the inadequacy 
of normal knowledge, and realised, if anywhere, only now 
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and then, but not fully in the mind of some spectator of all 
time and all existence, who lifts himself into eternity? Mr. 
Joachim deals with Spinoza’s rejection of “teleology” in a 
very skilful manner, but he is hardly convincing. It is not 
enough to say that Spinoza “is able to give a concrete signi- 
ficance to his ideal standard for human conduct, without 
introducing into his moral theory a set of conceptions 
foreign to his metaphysics.” Clear as is Mr. Joachim’s expo- 
sition of Spinoza’s view of the “good” and “ human free- 
dom,” he does not persuade us that Spinoza attained unity 
in his ideas without a sacrifice of fact, or that the existence 
of an ideal in human conduct does not mean more than 
enters into Spinozist philosophy. 
H. M. C. 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 
By Fabian Ware. London and New York: Harper 
Brothers. 


CoMMERCIAL EpucaTIoN AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Fredk. 
Hooper and James Graham. London: Macmillan and Co. 


COMMERCIAL EpucATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 
E. E. Whitfield, M.A. London: Methuen and Co. 55s. 


Facu of these three books displays wide information on the 
part of the author, and each has a separate function. 
Mr. Ware’s book is a most able essay on the subject which 
he has adopted as a title, and to which text ke carefully 
sticks. He writes on the general theory of the subject, 
and, in a broad spirit, on its relation to education in general. 
Messrs. Hooper and Graham have written a clearly-ex- 
pressed practical work on the need for higher education 
in commerce, treated as a science, and on the methods 
already adopted for teaching the same. They write well, 
and with evident knowledge and conviction. Mr. Whit- 
field’s work appears to be intended for teachers, and in the 
journeyman parts, such as the very full bibliography 
attached to each chapter, displays an immense amount of 
information on the part of the writer. The text of the 
chapters also shows that he has a minute knowledge of the 
practical details of discussions and expert opinion on the 
subject. But the book is badly arranged to a surprising 
degree. The author must have dictated most of the text 
and left the punctuation to the discretion of his typist. 
There is also a strange lack of proportion in the attention 
given to uninteresting detail at the expense of general prin- 
ciples, which need to be enforced, and upon which the 
author could evidently contribute valuable ideas. We 
hope that Mr. Whitfield will re-write his book, leaving out 
the references to so many speeches at obscure conferences, 
and will aim at relieving it from suck. unreadable sentences 
as the following, which is a sample taken at random : 


“The greater advantage to a boy of reading Homer's 
account of the Trojan campaign, however feebly, over 
expert discriminative reproduction of a masterly speech or 
thoughtful sermon, and correctly reading one’s hieroglyphics 
for conversion into longhand, represents the attempt to 
regain the writer’s adhesion to a view the error of which 
every day’s experience does but more and more confirm.” 


Quite near to this there is a head-aching sentence of 
137 words with only three commas, two semi- 
colons, and two parentheses for the whole! Changes 
from direct to oblique, within the same sentence, 
and wrong sequences, occur everywhere. It is 
a great pity that such really valuable and extensive 
information as the writer possesses should be obscured by 
such hurried, and almost incomprehensible, composition. 
The average man will put the book down before he has 
read many pages, as the unsophisticated of twenty years 
ago treated the hardest of Browning’s books. 


Mr. Fabian Ware writes with the object of refuting 
the dangerous fallacy that commercial education can be 
made a substitute for a good general education, and he 
shows that our foreign competitors (whose schools are fre- 
quently quoted as the most effective weapons by which 
they are beating us) give attention, far more, to secondary 
and higher education than to commercial technical train- 
ing. We are in danger, especially where democratic, ratk.er 
than expert, opinion is uppermost, of not merely over- 
valuing technical instruction, but of extending its sphere 
to the exclusion of the elements of general knowledge and 
mind-discipline. The old-fashioned private “commercial 
academies,” which mistaught so many of our present trad- 
ing classes, should be held up as a stern warning against 
early specialisation and utilitarian policy. Mr. Ware 
shows that the German commercial schools only admit 
students who can show the hall-mark of first-class secondary 
education, and at an age when the average English business- 
man insists that his boy has been at school long enough 
This writer’s chapters on American schools are intensely 
interesting as showing that the short-sighted utilitarian 
method has been replaced by a liberal aim at general cul- 
ture, in almost the exact measure of the growth of com- 
mercial energy and achievement. 

There is a clever chapter on France, whick., however, 
displays, perhaps, the greatest fault of the book, namely, 
a want of light and shade in comparing the virtues of the 
German and American systems with some of the weak- 
nesses of the French. It is true that the French systems 
err in lack of co-ordination and in an assumption that every 
child will remain through life in the social sphere of its 
parents, that America and Germany are free from these 
blots, but our Gallic neighbours deserve rather more cre lit 
than the book awards them. Mr. Ware, however, must be 
thanked by educational reformers for putting clearly and 
well the evident objective of his book—that secondary 
education on a liberal basis is the necessary foundation of 
commercial knowledge, and that commercial teaching with- 
out that is quackery. Having put this point with great 
lucidity, he demonstrates it from American, Frenct., and 
German experience with interesting details of history and 
statistics. 

Mr. Ware puts us in possession of the psychology of 
the subject. Then Messrs. Hooper and Graham supply 
excellent practical information, which is selected and 
arranged with due and fair regard for the broad principles 
expounded by Mr. Ware. They show how commercial 
experts can be trained for active service in the great arena 
of the home and export trades and manufactures. By full 
descriptions of the Schools of Commerce at Leip- 
zic, Antwerp, Neuchatel, and elsewhere, we are 
made aware how this is being done by our rade 
rivals. In passing I may mention one “howler” 
in the translation of the time-table of the fine school of 
Oriental languages at Berlin—the almost untranslatable 
nulzpflanzen is rendered “ nutplants,” which is, of course, 
as far from the meaning as any schoolboy’s “ shot.” 
Both the authors have done excellent work in Yorkshire, 
where Mr. Graham is a County Council inspector, and in- 
teresting details are given of evening classes, and of the 
curriculum established for the commercial department of 
Bradford Grammar School by the far-seeing head master, 
Mr. Keeling, whose work as a secondary instructor has left 
its mark on that city’s trading class. This book ought to 
be carefully read by everyone who has any interest in the 
pressing questions of our national future as a trading people. 
It is clearly written, and many pages are brightened with 
flashes of broad and general interest. I may also especially 
commend the long quotation from an address given in 
Leeds by Mr. P. Hemelryk, of Liverpool (pp. 49-55). 

One question which is not answered by Messrs. Hooper 
and Graham is-—whence are the first teachers for schools 
of commerce to be supplied ? It is good to train young 
men in the theory and practice of foreign buying, shipping, 
broking, selling, money-exchanging, in foreign corre- 
spondence, knowledge of markets, materials, trading, 
ethnology, and numerous other subjects, which require 
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high intelligence, and knowledge of which can be usefully 
applied every day—but the instruction demands not only 
high culture, but unusual special knowledge. Mr. 
Hemelryk quaintly suggests that there are plenty of men 
who have failed in business who would be glad of such a 
post. I have no doubt there are, but they ought not to 
be appointed. It will be disastrous, too, if such teaching 
is given by the over-specialised type of instructor, who is 
now, too often, appointed by County Councils for evening 
classes in book-keeping and arithmetic, or if these subjects, 
together with, say, shorthand and typewriting, were allowed 
to rank as part of a liberal education in commerce. 

Some acquaintance with the commercial centres of 
England must convince anyone that the management of a 
large producing or distributing concern demands much 
greater mental capacity and endowment than has hitherto 
been usually associated with “business.” The same ac- 
quaintance will have introduced an observer to a fair num- 
ber, though far too few, of captains of industry, who are 
possessed of a culture and intelligence quite equal to the 
average of “the learned professions,” and who do net 
regard such knowledge merely as a graceful ornament, but 
as an essential part of their trading equipment. The 
admirable union of the trained mind with shrewd and 
practical capacity for manufacturing, merchanting, and 
organising labour has given to England, in the North 
especially, some of her finest spirits. It is to be regretted 
that rather snebbish misconceptions of business should 
have 30 far prevailed as to make such examples less com- 
mon here than in America or Germany, and in the home 
trade than in shipping. 


England is spending a sufficient amount of money on 
technical education, pure and simple, and all who are con- 
cerned in its administration know that reforms, and even 
economies, are desirable in several directions. We would 
suggest that these reforms might be made to serve the 
double purpose of improving technical instruction and 
initiating commercial training. For instance, we have 
several ‘excellent schools for dyeing, leather industry, 
texti'e work, engineering, &c., but complaints are fre- 
quently heard that they are not practical enough, because 
the work has no relation to values and prices. This is a 
serious matter, for the making or losing of money is the 
result of all commerce. It is no use establishing handsome 
schools of textile design (for instance) to teach future 
mill-managers to weave beautiful things which would never 
sell, or would only sell at a loss, in the open market. A 
combination of silk and wool may look very pretty on show 
for the college conversazione, but it ought not to be admired 
if the silk is so extravagantly brought in, and so little 
shown, that the prime cost is twice as much per yard as 
anyone, who wanted to make a garment of it, could afford 
to give. The students in such a case would have to gain in 
a mill, by rule of thumb, three-fourths of what they should 
have learned scientifically. Now, why not require all such 
technical work to be judged from a market standpoint? 
Let the textile students go through the whole practice of 
buying their materials, transacting any shipping or banking 
business connected with it, corresponding in the language 
of the supplying country if necessary, make out their cost 
of production, including the elements of rent, taxes, labour, 
&c., fix their profit, choose their markets, quote their price 
to a merchant, settle as to carriage, delivery, terms of pay- 
ment, &c., and be put through a mock bankruptcy court if 
they could not trade at a profit? Under the direction 
of a capable instructor the students should take turns at 
each of the many réles in these transactions, and as foreign 
shippers, brokers, raw material merchants, manufacturers, 
buyers, &c., should learn, not only the technical craftsman- 
ship of their business, but all its financial aspects and 
organisation. The little raw material, &c., necessary for 
this would, in most cases, be supplied by brokers or mer- 
chants as an advertisement, and each student should start 
his career with a paper amount of capital in the mock bank 
of the college, which would be worked as a school of 








financial method. The above appears to be a fantastic 
dream to some readers, but they have only to consult 
Messrs. Hooper and Graham’s book to find that I merely 
advocate the amalgamation of several teaching methods 
which are already in active operation separately. The new 
feature, and, I venture to say, a most valuable one, would be 
the attaching of financial and commercial training to our 
present technical instruction. In doing so the danger of 
overlapping systems and weak co-ordination would be 
avoided, and we should be able to fix, in their proper rela- 
tive positions, our secondary, commercial, and _ technical 
instruction. From this we ought to proceed to higher com- 
mercial education at our Universities, where Economics, 
Natural Science, European and Oriental languages, 
Waarenkunde, &c., would form a broad curriculum for a 
diploma in commerce whicn should be as hard to obtain as 
those of medicine or law. 


C.J.F.A. 





MINOR ART AND OTHER BOOKS. 


ManTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. “Great Masters” Series. 


London: George Bell. §s. net. 


VeLasougz. By G. C, Williamson. BURNE-JonEs. By Malcolm 
Bell. ‘' Miniature Series of Painters.” London: George 
Bell. 1s. net each. 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-CoLour, By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 
London: Cassell and Co. §s. net. 


Tue Patnt-Box, PAInTING-BOOK, AND PALETTE. 
Dean and Son. 


London: 


SKETCHES OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


By John Aston, 
London: Methuen. 


SHAKESPEARE’s Sonos. Illustrated by Henry Ospovat. London: 
John Lane, 3s. 6d. 


FITZGERALD’s OMAR KHAyyYAM. Illustrated by Blanche 


McManus. London: The Dela More Press. 5s. 
OmAR KuayyAM CALENDAR. London: The De la More Press, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMs, Illustrated by E. M. Jessop. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


By Alice Whitby. Illustrated by Sara M. 
London: George Allen. 3s. 6d 


BrrD PICTURES. 
Fallon. 


ONE or two recent volumes of Messrs. Bell’s “Great 
Masters” series have by their subjects suggested to us that 
any known painter or sculptor of the Italian Renaissance 
was eligible for admittance to this category of fame by a 
kind of divine right. The selection, however, of Mantegna 
is beyond all cavil. A Paduan by education and inclination, 
and at one time the acknowledged leader of that Squarcion- 
esque school with which the Bellini were so closely asso- 
ciated, he has every claim to be regarded as representative 
of all that is best in that school. Add to this a strong per- 
sonality and an impressive appearance, unwavering energy, 
and the improvidence that so often waits on genius, and we 
have one of the most picturesque figures of the Renaissance. 
After a youth spent in Padua he was called to Mantua, and 
there, alternately flattered, starved, and neglected by the 
Gonzaga Court, he executed most of his important work ; 
only one break was occasioned by a brief and not very im- 
portant sojourn in Rome. Technically, Mantegna’s art has 
points of individuality, which show his independence of 
spirit in a very conventional age. ‘Thus he never used the 
true fresco method which consists of painting with tempera 
on a damp plaster surface ; he worked for the most part on 
dry plaster, and, as Miss Cruttwell, the authoress of this 
little volume, points out, the damage to the majority of his 
epic works results from this idiosyncrasy, owing to the peel- 
ing of the colour. Then ke was among the few early 
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painters to employ canvas instead of panels; he was also 
one of the first Italian engravers of any note. As regards 
the composition of the present volume, we consider it an ad- 
vance on the same author’s previous monogram on Signorelli. 
Of Mantegna Miss Cruttwell writes sympathetically, and at 
times eloquently, avoiding to a great extent those controver- 
sial points which are so dear to the antiquarian and so tire- 
some to the artist. In one instance only does she seem to be 
over-zealous for her hero, and this is with regard to the 
generally-accepted theory that he was considerably influ- 
enced by Giovanni Bellini. The intimacy existing between 
the two artists and the fact that Giovanni's sister became 
Mantegna’s wife supply, we think, the strongest argument in 
favour of this view, and there is the additional fact that 
both men served their apprenticeship in the Squarcione 
school. Miss Cruttwell, however, touches but lightly on 
both points, and ignores the fact that until the parting of 
their ways, when Bellini crossed over to Venice and Man- 
tegna went to Mantua, they were practically inseparable. 
The action and re-action of these two great minds each 
upon the other is an interesting theme which might well be 
enlarged. Finally, the practice of testing the authenticity 
of a painter’s work by one’s own standard of his excellence 
is to be deplored in a book of this kind. But on the whole 
Miss Cruttwell writes readably and pleasantly, and we wel- 
come her little book with its excellent reproductions as one 
of the choicest of the series. 

The same publishers’ new “ Miniature Series of 
Painters ” opens with a treatise on Velasquez by 
the editor of the series, Dr. G. C. Williamson. 
In spite of the author’s modest announcement that he 
only is responsible for the opinions therein enunciated, the 
critical part of the work is largely a resumé of Stevenson’s 
Art of Velasquez. But, speaking of “Las Meninas” and 
“Las Hilanderas,” Dr. Williamson diverges somewhat disas- 
trously from the lately deceased critic. 

“ Here are interior scenes represented with absolute truth, 

in which the light and the composition, the figures and the 


actions, are faithfully painted with a pre- Raphaelite realism, 
and yet with an impressionism that is of the highest kind.” 


The connection of a “pre-Raphaelite” realism with 
Velasquez is in every case misleading and, as regards these 
particular works, sheer nonsense ; the composition alone is 
diametrically opposed to the pre-Raphaelite ideal of a 
careful arrangement within the limits of the canvas or panel. 
We think that when the learned author wrote this sentence 
his dinner must have been waiting. Mr. Malcolm Bell’s 
Burne-Jones strikes us as being a more scholarly and con- 
scientious production ; if we have anything to deprecate, it 
is the manner in which he rushes through the catalogue of 
the artist’s works in Chapter IT., a process which seems all 
the more unnecessary in view of the fact that there is an ex- 
cellent chronological list at the end of the book. Otherwise, 
Mr. Bell has compressed his subject very skilfully within 
narrow limits. He shows us the disadvantages under which 
Burne-Jones laboured owing to his late start on an artistic 
career; his meeting with Rossetti and the art-companion- 
ship of that great pre-Raphaelite ; his gradual emancipation 
from Rossetti’s manner, as that unfortunate painter’s mind 
began to give way; the conscientiousness of his method ; 
and, what is even more important to a proper understanding 
of Burne-Jones, his connection with the applied arts. 
There is a note of contempt in Mr. Bell’s treatment of the 
artist’s critics, which makes us think that he has chietiy 
occupied himself with the least considerable of these per- 
sons. At the same time his enthusiasm, tempered as it is 
with admission of failings, carries the conviction that only 
2 sincere and capable admirer can convey. 

Mr. Wyllie’s Marine Painting in Weater-Colour is 
the more important of the two manuals that, purport- 
ing to teach the student how to paint, have come 
into our possession. It is perhaps a pity that the author 
does not state whether the work is addressed to very young 
children or to adults, because the contents give us but little 
clue as to the standpoint from which we ought to regard 
his instructions. Thus the general character of his remarks 
leads one to suppose that they are addressed to persons of 


more or less mature intelligence, until we are pulled up by 
the following specimen on page 26: 


“The study (of the West Pan Sand Buoy) was made from 
a yacht hove to and incessantly bobbing abcut; it was at 
some distance from the buoy, as is shown by the fact of the 
upper part being so high above the horizon. Had the yacht 
been near the buoy and the spectator been looking down 
upon it, the horizon might have been above the top and the 
— have been water, If this world were 
flat,” &c. 


In the circumstances the horizon would have been 
above the top, but this is beside the point. The strange 
thing to our mind is that Mr.Wyllie should seek laboriously 
tc prove that the earth is a globe, in much the same way as 
one might demonstrate why a better view of London can be 
obained from the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral than from an 
ordinary house roof. Well, well! We should certainly have 
thought that the student who aspired to follow this master’s 
particular method of water-colour painting would have pro- 
bably solved such a problem for himself. Besides, we don’t 
see that it has to do exclusively with marine-painting ; space- 
filling of this nature is unworthy of a responsible artist. 
However, the book contains much solid information as to the 
selection of colours, and an interesting preface shows Mr. 
Wyllie in his twofold capacity as an Associate of the 
Academy and a Commodore of the Medway. The repro- 
duced drawings are admirable. We feel that we know more 
about British boats, from a punt to an ironclad, than we 
ever hoped to learn. 

The Paint-Box, Painting-Book, and Palette \eaves us 
in no doubt as to its mission. With the solemn 
earnestness of a dread foreboding, the Practical Hinter 
remarks at the begipning: “Never, never suck your 
brush: when you think you want to do so, wipe it 
on a piece of rag or blotting paper instead”! The 
book is just what its title says; that is, it contains a palette, 
a box of colours, and selected outlines of flowers, domestic 
animals, birds, butterflies, skips, houses and human beings, 
with facsimiles in colour of most of them. So, remember- 
ing always the above-quoted injunction, the artistically excit- 
ing evenings for tiny tots can, and should, begin at once. 

The Sketches of Christ Church, Oxford, by Mr. John 
Aston, have an interest apart from their artistic one, 
though the fact should not induce a misappreciation of 
their character, which, to tell the truth, is somewhat ama- 
teurish. But let not this term be taken as condemnatory, for 
nothing is further from our thoughts than discouragement. 
Mr. Aston has a genuinely nice feeling for architectural 
beauty, and the loving care with which he has treated his 
rich field of operations leaves us no doubt that the talent as 
well as the desire to draw isin him. Moreover, the inaccu- 
rate or halting passages in the work seem to proceed from 
causes other than lack of observation or of sense of per- 
spective ; we think that they are mainly owing to his having 
attempted to draw the original piecemeal—a procedure in 
which lurk more dangers than many persons imagine. The 
interior, say, of a chapel does not look the same even to a 
black and white draughtsman for two days running, any 
more than the exterior of a landscape does to a landscape 
painter ; the slightest change in the light, by altering rela- 
tive values, often involves a considerable change in drawing. 
In a few places, too, he appears to have shifted his point of 
view with direst results. And there are other points—com- 
position is one of them—to which Mr. Aston might devote 
more attention, but, generally speaking, he requires more 
unity, and in parts a little more breadth, and we would espe- 
cially urge him not to draw even incidental figures before he 
has drawn from the figure. A few more one-sitting studies 
-—not finished sketches, please, Mr. Aston—of these fascina- 
ting nooks and crannies of the “ House” will help him to- 
wards the end he has in view, and we are inclined to think 
that such self-instruction will in his case prove more effica- 
cious than what could be learnt from an art school. When 
he has drawn enough detail to learn how to dispense with 
some of it, we shall hope to see more of his work. 

To an age of many artistic schools there has come in 
recent years what may be called a school of Shakespeare 
illustrators. In his drawings to a seasonable volume of 
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Shakespeare's Songs Mr. Henry Ospovat, who has 
already earned considerable reputation as a poetical 
illustrator, shows decorative talent of a very high order as 
well as keen appreciation of a pretty lyrical sentiment or an 
Arcadian idea. Just as Mr. Byam Shaw and Mr. Abbey are 
successful in treating Shakespeare from the dramatic and 
picturesque standpoint, so does Mr. Ospovat approach him 
from the gentler and more poetic side ; his black and white 
has less decisive vigour than Mr. Shaw’s, but his reproduced 
work shows possibly a more refined sense of the subtleties 
of light and shade. Then he admirably understands the 
limitations of process work and executes his designs accord- 
ingly. ‘These drawings vary very little in quality. The ab- 
stract ideas which they represent are all finely expressed, 
and the good paper and clean type of the volume help to 
make it generally attractive. Yet another illustrator of 
poetry confronts us in the person of Miss Blanche McManus 
—in the new De la More Press edition of Fitzgerald’s Omar 
Khayyam. These decorative drawings are for the most part 
a compound of colour and line, producing the effect of a 
partially-tinted pen-sketch. If a little too tentative, they 
are delicate and pleasing in their prevalent scheme of scariei 
and green. The cover design is tastefully restrained. From 
the same firm comes an “ Omar Khayyam” Calendar, with 
the same illustrations on a rich cream ground. 

In a style very much lighter than either of the above 
Mr. E. M. Jessop illustrates the /Jackdaw of Rheims. 
With an illuminated text, and nearly every quaint 
idea in the famous verses expounded by a_thumb- 
nail or other sketch, this gift-book should prove a 
source of delight to readers young, old, and middle-aged. 
The last full-page design, “S. Jym Crowe,” is genuinely 
funny, and the artist’s rendering of diverse monkish expres- 
sions, before and after the Lord Cardinal’s curse which acted 
so disastrously on the Jackdaw’s plumage, shows his keen 
appreciation of Ingoldsby’s humour. The sketch-book cover 
of the volume gives no clue to its delightful contents, so 
that one is pleasantly surprised to find such delicate fancy 
and capable draughtsmanship within. As a book intended 
primarily for children, Bird Pictures, by Alice Whitby and 
Sara M. Fallon, can scarcely fail to prove interest- 
ing. The text, which reintroduces us to sundry 
well-known and little-known fowl, has had an eminent 
zoologist to guarantee its reliability as to facts; we fancy, 
however, that most child readers, childlike, will take the 
pictures first. These are simply and broadly treated, and 
though without the humour, let us say, of Mr. J. A. Shep- 
herd, possess in many cases a distinct decorative value, 
highly suitable to the subject and the audience. It would 
be better if more illustrators realised that it is no use speak- 
ing to children, who demand first of all a statement of fact, 
in the delicate and intricate language of tones and half- 


tones. 
F. J. M. 





CONCERNING CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


PICTURE Books, 
prices, 


PATER’S Book oF RHYMES, 
A. Rusden. 


THE BepTIME Book, 
Richards. 3s. 6d. 


THE BRAVE OLD DUKE OF YORK. 
Stoney. London: Sands and Co. 3s. 6d. 


A Horse Book, London: Grant Richards, 


Op Soncs FoR YoUNG ENGLAND. By Clarence Forsythe and 
B. Ostertag. London: J. M. Dent and Co, 6s. 


Published by Thomas Nelson and Sons, All 


By Judge Parry. Illustrated by 
Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes, 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Ernest Ames, London: Grant 
Illustrated by T. Butler- 


By Mary Tourtel. 


Ir is impossible to give too great a measure of praise to 
Messrs. Nelson and Sons for the charming series of picture 
books they have published this year for Christmas time. 
An Alphabet of Children’s Names, A Donkey Ride, 
Romps, Sand Castles, Nursery Jingles, and a half-dozen 


more contain between their various covers a veritable feast 
for the little people. The drawings are excellent and the 
colouring most lovely. And among the whole col- 
lection there is not to be found a single vulgar pic- 
ture nor one objectionable rhyme. It is too bad that 
this cannot be said of all of the publications for 
children. Among Messrs. Nelson’s books there is a 
conspicuous absence of all of the loathly military 
twaddle that disfigures so many prints intended for the 
nursery. Although these books are so beautiful and so well 
made they are marvellously cheap—for 4d., 5d., 6d., or 1s. 
one can get various of the lovely books. 

Pater’s Book of Rhymes contains one or two pretty bits 
of verse and a few good pictures. The picture of the three 
shrimps in their boat is delightful. The little verses called 
“Home” are touching and the illustration excellent. The 
— on the Wagtail are so terse and exact I must print 
them: 


“ The wagtail hops upon my lawn, 
He hops as though he had a corn, 
He'd better get his toenails shorn : 

The wagtail.” 


The Bedtime Book, by Mrs. Ernest Ames, is a rather 
clever jumble of all of the inhabitants of Mother Goose's 
land. I am sorry that I cannot approve of it. Bo Peep, 
Dame Trot, Jack Horner, Humpty Dumpty, the King for 
whom the blackbirds sang and all of those other precious 
citizens of the Land of Long Ago have each so distinct a 
place in one’s memory that it seems almost a sin to muddle 
them all up at cross-purposes for the children of to-day. The 
prologue is the best part of the book. The pictures are ugly 
and badly drawn, with a decadent tendency that is most 
annoying to both grown-up people and to children. 

The Brave Old Duke of York, illustrated by T. Butler- 
Stoney, is made up of the old rhyme and an odd dozen of 
coloured pictures of fine hills, up and down, of soldiers 
marching about, and of some most excellent pen-and-ink 
drawings. I beg my readers who buy this book to note how 
expressive is each face in these black-and-white pictures. 

A Horse Book is filled with the most delightful pic- 
tures of horses, with pleasant rhymes and bits of prose to 
match. The pictures facing “ Willingness,” “ Toiling,” 
“Biting,” and “ Jibbing,” are especially excellent. It will 
be a pleasant present for any girl or boy who cares for 
horses. 

Mr. Clarence Forsythe, Mr. B. Ostertag, with the 
co-operation of Messrs. Dent and Co., have produced, in 
Old Songs for Young England, a masterpiece. One is so 
lost in admiration of the letterpress, the “ decorations,” 
the line-drawings, the coloured pictures, and the choice 
of the songs that one hardly knows upon which part of this 
excellent book to lavish one’s praises. The coloured 
pictures at the top of “ Baby Bunting,” “ Brer Rabbit,” 
“Three Dukes a Riding,” “ King William,” and “ Where, 
oh, where, is my little dog gone?” are most beautiful, and 
it is impossible to praise sufficiently the exquisite Iine- 
drawings that decorate and illustrate “ The frog who would 
a-wooing go,” “Banbury Cross,” and “My Big Black 
Dog.” And the price is ridiculously cheap for so ad- 
mirable a work—-six shillings. 

B. R. 





PATRIOTISM AND EMPIRE. 


PATRIOTISM AND EMPIRE, The inaugural address to the Young 
Scots Society. By Thomas Shaw, G.M.C., K.C., M.P., Hon. 
President. Edinburgh: The Young Scots Publication 
Department, 5, Hartington-place. 


Tue Young Scots, a vigorous society of uncompromising 
Liberals, have wisely published Mr. Thomas Shaw’s inau- 
gural address. Mr. Shaw’s reputation for eloquence has 
gained very largely from his intrepid championship of the 
principles Liberalism has applied to the great problem of 
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SCHOOL NOTICES, &c. 





LEEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Headmastership will be vacant at Easter, 1902. 

The Headmaster must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom, but not necessarily in Holy Orders. 

The average income for the last three years (based in part on Capitation 
Fees) has been £1,050, in addition to a house of residence. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors (6, Butts 
Court, Leeds), to whom applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be 
sent on or before 31st December, 1901. 





CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 
The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 
Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THompson. 





MARCINA, WEST WORTHING. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Miss Hickey (tormerly G. P. D. S. Co., Ld.) and Miss G. S. Cottert, L.L.A., 
receive a limited number of Resident and Day Pupils. Detached house ; 
Certified Sanitation; Excellent Garden. Close to Sea and Country. Modern 
educational advantages. Resident Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical 
exercises and games, tennis, hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by 
medical profession. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLark. 
Aim.—An all-round development of mind and body. 


Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PATRON (Late President) : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, R.N.* 13th and 2gth on 
the Britannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM JANUARY 15. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 


Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 





Home Comforts. Public School Training. 


Practical Science Teaching. Five Laboratories. 





SCHOOLS 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





TYPEWRITING. 


MSS. neatly and accurately typed at 1s. per 1,000 Words. Any 
number of good clear copies at small cost. Trial Order solicited. 
MISS PRIOR, 
Carfax Type-writing Office, 
Oxford. 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. UNIFORM 
WITH “OBITER DICTA.” 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MISCELLANIES. by AuGusTINE BIRRELL,K.C., 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


“There is no modern essayist who so_ skillfully escapes the Scylla and 
apy of platitude and paradox as Mr. Birrell. It is his peculiar gift to pom 
in a brilliant way what the literary common sense approves on reflection. Mr. 
Birrell is an original writer.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Mr. Birrell is the soundest possible guide in the art of reading. He is n 
less delightful as a pure critic." —The Speaker. - ee 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF BIBLES IN LONDON. 
THOUSANDS AT HALF PRICE. 

THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, 

WITH OUR LORD'S WORDS PRINTED IN RED. 

John XIV., 23. 

1s. 8d., 3 copies for 4s. 6d., or 13 for 18s., post free. 

Why not write for Lists? They will be sent post free 








At all Booksellers and Libraries To-Day. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WESTMINSTER & INDIA 


By J. M. MACLEAN, 
M.P. for Oldham, 1885-92 ; M.P. for Cardiff, 1895-1900. 
256 pp, and Portrait. Price 5s. net. 


SHERRATT & HUGHES, ST. ANN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON: F. MACKIE, 51, ALBERT STREET, REGENT’S PARK. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ° on the minimum monthly balances 2 of 
o when not drawn below £100, ° 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
24 of o on deposits repayable on demand. 24 4 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Py Wochenfehrift fur Politik. 
| g a On Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 
Seaman ven hat wiahrend ihres 17 
1a 
Dr. Th. BARTH. Die Dation jihrigen Bestehens die 
= —- | liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 


Preis pro Quartal des éffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschiliefslich Original] artikel aus der Feder 











Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 

TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 

. . SUBSCRIPTION. . . Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year. schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 


Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | U2gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7] des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 | Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
oe ‘sets = schichte und kurze Erziihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 | Landelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 12] iimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 


Great Britain £0 9 6] hervorragende Stellung ein. 
United States ... $2.29 
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the rights of nationality and the limits wisdom, no less than 
morality, imposes on the dominion of force. His speech to 
the Young Scots is an effort to come to close quarters with 
the ethical ideas underlying foreign relations. No term is 
so liable to abuse as that of “ patriotism,” and Mr. Shaw sets 
himself to examine the motives, the ambitions, and the 
restraints which the virtue in truth implies. Some years ago 
Mr. Chamberlain delivered a lecture on Patriotism to the 
students of Glasgow University. His lecture consisted in 
a flourish of certain popular expressions, accompanied by a 
crude and rather ignorant treatment of historical examples. 
Mr. Shaw brings to his task a very different spirit. The 
questions he answers are not mere rhetorical questions, and 
he is far too profound and conscientious to satisfy himself 
with the superficial conceptions which the mere charlatan 
catches up from the crowd and adopts indiscriminately, with- 
out sifting the good from the bad. Mr. Shaw sees, indeed, 
that this very resolution to analyse and classify popular con- 
ceptions is just one of the duties of patriotism. 


“Let us be agreed upon one thing—that it is the duty ot 
respectable men to keep a watch against that delinquency 
of intellect which suffers even these terms to become a 
provocative to loose and fiery thinking. And so let me 
throw this out for your consideration. If patriotism be 
simply love of country—a virtue embodying at once affection, 
service, and sacrifice—is this virtue a merely British pro- 
duct, some ethical curiosity dependent upon ciimate, or 
acres, or race; does it fall to be admired when it is our 
patriotism, and to be decried when it is somebody else’s ? 
And will the sincerity of your laudation of patriotism stand 
this test, that it extends with complete heartiness to the love 
of a fatherland which is in conflict with yourown? 7Zzkere 
is the touchstone; but justice demands no less accurate a 
test. 

“ Historically taken, the task is easy. We are free to 
admire Switzerland when she strove and suffered and suc- 
ceeded against the power of Austria; to place Montenegro 
high in fame as she from her fastnesses resisted for cen- 
turies the domination of the Turk; to think with a lifting ot 
the heart of the struggle for Scottish independence against 
the overmastery of England. But are we just enough to 
own to others, or even to ourselves, a similar judgment in 
our own day on the attitude and conduct of those who 
might dare—to suppose a case—to decline subjugation by 
the overwhelming might of Britain ?” 


The pamphlet should be read in full, for it is impossible to 
summarise or condense the close reasoning of Mr. Shaw’s 
argument. Perhaps the following passage will give the best 
impression of its spirit : 


“Yes: but that low and false patriotism which scorns 
the loyalty to moral ideals is tempting to the casuist, is 
convenient for the vulgar; and it too easily becomes the 
fashion and the wild delight of the excited hour. And this 
low and false patriotism has its marks and has its conse- 
quences. Its distinguishing mark is that, instead of love, it 
exhibits hate, as has been said; and instead of service and 
co-operation, it contends for mastery and domination among 
the family of nations. And thus arises—for the sequel is 
plain, if we will only have the courage to look for it open- 
eyed—thus arises militarism—a militarism, not of self- 
defence, but of aggression, suiting the aims of a lust of 
dominion, fed by jealousy, and goaded by the uneasy fear 
of terrible reprisals. And this grows by what it feeds on, 
until a fair and peaceful dominion is turned into an arsenal 
or armed camp, a terror and a scourge to an affrighted 
world.” 





THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 
Tue proposal of an Anglo-Russian rapprochement is being 
steadily pursued in both the Fortnightly and the National 
Reviews. The writers calling themselves “ A, B, C, &c.,” 
contribute to the latter “Some Consequences of an Anglo- 
Russian Understanding,” in continuaticn of their “ British 
Foreign Policy” in the November issue. They speak of 
the state of foreign opinion as follows : 
“The Journal des Débats, which was very recently in 
close communion with the Quai D’Orsay, has declared, in 





an article which has caused lively satisfaction in serious 
quarters in London, that France has. every reason to view 
with satisfaction the movement of opinion in England 
towards an Anglo-Russian rapprochement, adding, ‘and, 
provided the terms are equally acceptable to Russia and 
France, we believe in the possibility of a rapprochement 
between Britain and the Franco-Russian Alliance.’ We are 
told by nervous journalists in Berlin that our proposals 
have met with a very cool reception from the Russian 
Press, which may be true; but it must be remembered that 
the newspapers of St. Petersburg, though under some 
supervision, are not in anything like such close and con- 
stant relations with the Seer Foreign Office as their 
German confréres with their Government. We have reason 
to believe that in the present instance they have failed to 
represent the manner in which the possibility of an Anglo- 
Russian understanding is viewed in responsible Russian 
quarters.” 


The writer in the Fortnighily, who also conceals his 
identity (“ Cachas” is his nom de guerre), writing on “ The 
Crisis with Germany—and its Results,” offers an explana- 
tion of the lack of enthusiasm shown by Russia toward the 
November article of “A, B, C, &c.,” in the National 
Review. He says: 

“The hinge of the matter between Britain and Russia is 
Persia, and Persia alone; and the treatment of this point by 
the writers in the Vational Review accounts for the chilly 
reception of their proposals by Russian opinion. If we are 
not prepared to make bolder concessions upon the Persian 
Gulf than ‘A, LB, C, &c.,’ are disposed to recommend, no 
agreement with Russia can be final in the nature of things, 
and no agreement therefore can be safe. ‘ A,B,C, &c.,’ 
would concede to Russia a commercial outlet on the Gulf in 
return for an undertaking on the part of Russia to respect 
the séa/us quo upon the shores of the Gulf. To suggest any 
compact upon such a basis would be to commit again, in a 
worse form than ever, the very error which has vitiated our 
whole Asiatic policy for a generation, by inviting Russia to 
enter into an agreement which sooner or later, human nature 
being what it is, she must desire not to keep. Why do we 
persist in attempting to impose restrictions upon Russia 
which we should not dream of suggesting to any other 
Power? We do not suggest to Germany that she may enter 
Shantung but must not fortify Kiao-chau. It has never 
entered our conception to intimate to France that, while we 
have no objection to her occupation of Tunis or Madagascar, 
we are inexorably opposed to the fortification of Biserta or 
Diego Swarez.” 


“A, B, C, &c.,” deal with the Gulf question again in 
this menth’s National Review, rather more in the spirit 
desired by “ Catchas.” 


One of the most interesting articles in an excellent 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After is Mr. Mal- 
lock’s on “The Bacon-Shakespeare Cypher.” He appears 
to have been converted by Mrs. Gallup’s “ Bilateral Cypher 
of Francis Bacon”; and the fact of his having been con- 
vinced is, in its way, an event of considerable importance : 

“Ii the cypher does not really exist, the entire matter 
amounting to between three and four hundred pages, which 
Mrs. Galiup professes to have deciphered, is an elaborate 
literary forgery. I recommend the reader to study these 
pages, and ask if their character is such as to suggest this 
conclusion. I can here quote one passage only, which is 
alleged to have been printed, not into the Shakespearian 
folio, but into the Mew A¢/antis. It refers to the writer’s 
supposed early love affair. If it be a forgery, it is one of 
extraordinary ingenuity; so full does it seem to me of 
pathetic and dignified beauty, and so strongly does it bear 
the marks of genuine and acute sincerity.” 

M. Jean de Bloch writes on “ Militarism in Politics” in 
the Contemporary Review, and criticises, by the way, the 
new Army scheme. From among much excellent matter 
we select a passage dealing with the danger of allowing 
military men too much influence in the framing of such a 
project: 

“The chronicles of the South African war abound in proofs 
that the civilian element was endowed with all the best 
qualities of the professional troops, their courage, their 
discipline, and with a higher degree of intelligence. The 
explanation of this phenomenon lies on the surface. On 
the contemporary battlefield the men must be scattered 
widely apart, and are very much left to their own resources. 
Thetactics now taught at manceuvres are useless in war. 
The regulars, therefore, who know no others, and who are 
trained to trust their officers instead of their own judgment 
are turned into a mere crowd. The intelligent citizen, 
on the contrary, whose capacity for action has been 
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DENT’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A Selection of Messrs. J. M. DENT & > CO.S New Gift- 
Books ; Complete Lilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 





THE IDEAL LITERARY PRESENT. 


“The Edition is well and clearly printed, illustrated with Distinction, and 
inte rpreted with Intelligence: Z know of none to compare with it.”—Dr. 
Johnson's revived Rambler. 


DENT’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, with Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With 100 Illustrations by Hersert RaiLton, and numerous portraits. In 
3 vols. Large medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 22s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper 
Edition. 

The Spec tator : **Offers as its special attractions a charming essay by 
Mr. Dobson on ‘ Johnson's London Haunts and Habitations,’ and 100 admir- 
able topographical illustrations from the pen of Mr. Railton, The portraits 
are 20 in number, beautifully reproduced. Ve cordially recommend 
it to the notice of persons on Christmas gifts intent.’ 
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Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, _(1625- 

78.) By MARY E. PALGRAVE. (‘Saintly Lives.” Vol. IV.) 
Vith Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Guardian : ** Full of interest and charm. Drawn with such 

delicacy and clearngss that we see her in all her quaint mixture of simplicity 

of mind, ardent devotion, and worldly wisdom.” 


The Cloister Library. Choice Volumes of Medita- 
tive Literature for pocket and shelf. Edited by A. R. WALLER. With 
Photogravure Frontispicces. Per volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 
3S. 6d. 1 net ; vellum (limited), 5s. net. First Volumes :— 

The Cloister and Crowd, and Companions of my 

Solitude. By Six Arruur Hers 
The Way of Perfection. By Sr. TERESA. 


Thoughts from  Petrarch’s Letters. 
Selected and Translated by J. LOHSE, Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Cloth, as. 6d. net : leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


My Island. by EILIAN HUGHES 
LApy Stantey. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Manchester Guardian: ** These tales of Anrlesey have a delicate 

fragrance and a charm between smiles and tears which breathe . . . of 

the dreamy, remote, fervid Welsh-land.” 


Mendelssohn. By STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 


» Le uster Musicians.” Vol. V.) With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 


Illustrated by 


The Outlook : “Probably the most useful biography yet published. Its 
enthusiasm, sincere and discriminating, is welcome.” 


The Monastery of San Marco, Florence. 
With the Story of Savonarola and Fra Angelico. By G. S. GODKIN, 
With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d, net. 


Almanac and Diary for 1902. Pictured by 
ETHEL LARCOMBE, Limp lambskin, waistcoat pocket size, 1s. net. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


250 Volumes. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s. net. See Lists. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. (italian and English.) 
3 vols. Reade’s Peg Woffington. Dickens’s 
Tale of Two Cities. (“ Temple Dickens.” Vol. 33.) 
The Brontes’ Works. (‘Temple Bronté.”) 12 vols, 


4 OF DENT’S JUVENILE BOOKS. 


m’s Fairy Tales. [Edited by MARIAN 
EDWARDES. With top Illustrations by R. Anninc BELL. 5s, net. 
The Globe : ** The illustrations are full of grace and variety . . . and 
agreeably numerous. 4oo pages of delightful reading.” 


The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ. The 
Gospels arranged as a Continuous Narrative. By IDA W. HUTCH- 
ISON. Illustrated by Parren WILson, 4s. 6d. net. 


MIRANDA’'S LIBRARY.—Standard Works for Girls. 
Shakespeare's Heroines. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Illustrated in Red and Black by R. ANNING BELL. 5s, net 
The Graphic : “ Beautifully got up and graceful.y illustrated, this volume 
torms a most tempting Christmas present, 
Beautiful Birds. By EDMUND SELOUS, Author 
ot * Bird-Watching.” Illustrated by Rev. H. D. Astiey. 4s. 6d. net. 
ALSO 9 OTHER NEW VOLUMES 





FOR ALL INTERESTED IN_ POLITICS. 


THE WORKING CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By the Rt. Hon. LEONARD H. COURTNEY. 
Sq. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. GULLY, Speaker of the House of Commons, at the Carlisle Y.M.C.A. 
on November 26, said of this book; He commended it to both young 
and older members. He was sure they would find it excced- 


ingly interesting, and of value as a book of reference.”—Times 
eport, 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30, Bedford Street, London. 
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ROBESPIERRE. 


A Study and Biography. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Author of ** Danton,” ‘‘ Paris,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
‘* His ‘ Danton,’ published two years ago, was in some respects a masterpiece. 


His ‘ Robespierre’ is equally thorough.” —Scotsman. 


ITALY TO-DAY. 


A Study of Her Politics, Her Position, Her Society, and her Letters. 


By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 
With Maps, Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
‘Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 


volumes on Italian life and prospects.”— World. 


TREASON & PLOT. 


Struggles for Catholic a | in the Last Years of Queen 


By MARTIN HUME, Author of ‘ The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“To write the story of those years, a better man than Major Hume could 


hardly have been chosen.”—Atheneum., 


BOLINGBROKE & HIS TIMES. 


3y WALTER SICHEL. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“We recognise the book as one of re: ail importance, and one not to be neglected 


by any student of the eighteenth century,"—Literature. 


Second Large Impression nearly ready. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: 


Work and Life. By J. A. HOBSON. 
a 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


** This is a work to be reckoned with by all ccomomists and sociologists, and 


which every social reformer would do well to study with care.”— Manchester 
Guardian, 


JOHN RUSKIN: 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. HOBSON, 
Demy 8vo, 5S. net. (Second vies 





J. NISBET AND CO., um, 1, BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


W. THACKER & CO. 


SPEECHES BY LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1898-1991. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT ANARCHY-—Sketches of Military Adventure 


in Hindustan during the period immediately preceding British occupation. By 
H. G, Keene, C.1.E., M.A., Author of ‘‘ A History of India,” “ The Fall ot 
the Mogul Empire,” &c. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir Ricuarp 
TemPLe. 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA. A Handbook by 
P. D. Bonarjez, Assistant in the Military Department of the Government 

ri India. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
An Account of the Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans, Baluchis, Panjabis, Dogras, 
Rajputs, Mahrattas, and other Tribes from which the Indian Army is recruited. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. Edition de Luxe—Iilus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson, G. H. Jalland, Cecil Aldin, C. E. Brock, Bernard 
Partridge, H. M. Brock, and others. Each Volume contains a Coloured 
Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum. Edited by the Right Hon, Sir Hersert 
Maxwett, Bart., M.P. Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt tops, 
hand-made deckle-edged paper. Complete in 24 vols. £12 12s. net. 


ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 
LAYS OF IND. Comical, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems 


illustrative of Anglo-Indian Lite. By Major W. Yecpuam (“*Aien CHEEM”), 
Illustrated by the Author, Lionel Inglis, and others. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE TRIBES ON. MY FRONTIER. An Indian Naturalist’s 
Foreign Policy. By E.H. Arrken, With Fifty Illustrations byF, C. Macrae. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. =f E. H. AITKEN, Author of 


“Tribes on my Frontier,” Illustrated by F. C. Macrae. Fitth Edition. 
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sharpened by his habits as a sportsman, a farmer, an 
artisan, uses his faculties and fights without orders from 
above. The superiority of the Boers to the British regulars 
is to be accounted for in the same way.” 


Then follows the passage—and very fine it is : 


“It naturally goes against the grain of professional military 
men to draw the practical consequences from this break- 
down of their own class-frestige. They can hardly be 
expected to proclaim from the house-tops that the human 
war material, which they are turning out in limited quan- 
tities at fancy prices, can be produced of a much better 
quality, in large numbers and at far cheaper rates. Hence 
there is no attempt on their part to draw up a scheme 
adapted to the new state of things. But the Government 
and the people, who have to organise an efficient National 
defence, will probably hesitate before sacrificing Imperial 
interests to caste privileges.” 


“A Bird’s Eye View of Education in America” is the 
title of an interesting paper by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton 
in the ALonthly Review. After speaking of the three divi- 
sions into which the States fall as regards educational pro- 
gress, the Eastern, Western, and Southern, Mr. Brereton 
says: 

‘In spite of the extensive diversity in the form and spirit 
of educational effort in the different States, there is, none the 
less, one common trait which makes the whole school- 
world in America kin. It is the fervent belief of American 
democracy in its schools, which is only to be matched by 
that of the schools in American democracy. This action and 
reaction of the school and the community on one another is 
one of the greatest levers towards progress imaginable. . . . 
One of the most remarkable proofs of the belief, of the 
whole nation in its schools is that the fact of their being 
open to the lower orders does not prevent their being 
patronised by the better classes, who freely send their 
children to these schools. Private schools naturally exist in 
America, and have undoubtedly increased during the last 
decade. Yet, according to the latest figures published by 
the Bureau of Education, the high schools have increased in 
far greater proportion, which shows that the Separatist 
tendency is not growing at anything like the same rate as 
the general desire for higher education.” 


4’he feature of the Art Journal for 1901, the bound 
copy of which has come to hand, is undoubtedly the series 
of articles, contributed by Mr. Claude Phillips, on the 
Wallace Collection. Mr. Phillips’s reputation as a writer 
on art is well known, and his position as the official keeper 
of the galleries at Hertford House gives him a fine oppor- 
tunity for forming a proper estimate of the pictures ex- 
hibited therein. Consequently, we have in these contri- 
butions what is not so apparent in certain others that this 
journal contains—judiciously-selected illustrations. For 
the rest, we may note that there are one or two valuable 
essays on artistic craftsmanship (notably one on the print- 
ing of wall-paper), and that more space seems to be 
devoted to the doings of minor art societies than is the 
case with the two other well-known art monthlies, though 
we must confess that the articles dealing with these “ nur- 
series of art” are no more illuminating than those of the 
Journal’s contemporaries. It seems to be the fashion, 
led by the art magazines, and followed by the daily Press, 
only to take seriously the Academy and the New Gallery. 
and to pass everything else with perfunctory notices, 
laudatory or the reverse, according to an example and 
pattern initiated a decade ago. Thus an institution which 
was then praised must always be praised, and one that was 
condemned is for ever. beyond reclamation. However, 
this somewhat exasperating principle of slat2-what-you- 
dare-and-praise-what-you-must occasionally brings its re- 
venges in the form of amusing little incongruities. Here 
is one. ‘The prospectus enclosed with the volun before 
us promises, amongst other attractions for 1902, the pre- 
mium plate of a picture representing “A charming young 
lady, seen full length, taking a tender farewell of her 
sailor lover.” And this is from a journal whose most 
bitter accusation against a recent exhibition is that ot 
“sentimentalisms that years ago should have 


labouring 
been decently interred” ! 
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EVERY TIME—USE ROWNTREE’S. 


| - ———— 
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MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 











WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,254; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 

£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 

£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 

£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
ING PARTIES to CHAMONIX and _ to 
GRINDELWALD. 

A WORLD'S TOUR for 200 GUINEAS. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens. 
Euston, London, N.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 
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THE S Hi A. K Fi Fk 


OFFER TO ITS READERS. 


XMAS IS AT HAND! 


Here is a Most Acceptable Gift, 
| Certain of Full Appreciation. 
































ORDERS PROMPTLY SHNT IN 


CAN BE GUARANTEED AS CERTAIN OF 


DHLIVERY BEFORE XMAS. 





NOW OFFERED ON THE EASIEST TERMS 


AT LITTLE MORE THAN HALF PRICE. 


For a FIRST PAYMENT of 8S. only, THE WHOLE LIBRARY, 


STORY OF THE NATIONS, 


56 VOLUMES, 


Delivered to the Subscriber. 


Written by Profusely Beautifully Handsomely 
Specialists. Itlustrated. Printed. Bound. 


A LIVE SERIES IN CONSTANT DEMAND. 
Not a REMAINDER, but a NEW EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY can now be had for MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
on terms which READY CASH could not formerly secure. 
MONTHLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO. 
First payment 8s., and Sixteen further payments of First payment 15s., and Fifteén further payments of 
10s, each. 20s. each. 
CASH PAYMENT 
BOUND IN CLOTH, &8. BOUND IN HALF MOROCCO, 815. 


Free DELIVERY IN THE Lonpon PostaL District; OutsipE—E THAT District AT PuRCHASER’s Cost. 








On receipt of a post-card addressed to 
THE MANAGER, 
‘THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK will be sent FREE, entitled “* BRIEF GLIMPSES,” giving full particulars 
of this SPECIAL OFFER of THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY. 


Specimen copies of these books may be seen at 


““THE SPEAKER” OFFICE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year, 





oe 





GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA, 
Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 
20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Hovsr, 
St. Mary Axr, E.C. ; 
orto THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


Prudential pe ‘Somes, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £40,000,000. 


HOW TO FURNISH SMARTLY 


WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL, 


UPON THE “INSTALMENT PLAN,” 


By a clever scheme, 
endorsed by Mr, 
LABOUCHERE, Mr. 
CLEMENT SCOTT, 
and many others, and 
now adopted in all 
parts of the English 
speaking world. Nor- 
man and Stacey's plan 
enables you to Furnish 
your House or Flat 
throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kit- 
chen, including Linen, 
Silverware, Cutlery, 
Ironmongery, Glass, Blinds, &c., out of your income and with- 
out disturbing your capital. This is done by dividing the whole 
amount into 6, 12, 18, 24 monthly or 12 quarterly payments. 
During this period, however, the purchaser is, of course, at 
liberty to pay off the balance at any time and thereby avail him- 
self of a cash discount. 


NORMAN « STACEY.2 


-_ ISTIC Hou SE RURNI SHERS 


ORIA ST las 





No charge made for planning or laying carpets. 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 


Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
18, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E,C. 


N.B.—Reasonable Prices govern all transactions. A Beautiful 
Catalogue, in colourt, given upon personal application, 





“The standard of highest purity.”—7he Zancet. 


Cadbury's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


&@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY S—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 








— THE FEN OF THE FUTURE- 


We Old Comt doand 


FOR FASHIONABLE 
UPRIGHT STYLE OF WRITING. 


- TAA T FROM LETTER. 
a a MEDIUM. OR BROAD. 


PEA CROSS 
2h 


7° SAMPLE BOX a 


JOHN HEATH 


Z BIRMINGHAM: 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS, 


and Similar Goods. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 
The “Osman” Turkish Towel. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Mat. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Gown. 


The “Osman” Turkish Goods enumerated here are an 
absolute necessity in every household. They are a luxury, but 
not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of 
Be sure to buy the “Osman” Brand and avoid 
The 
Drapers in the World. 


everyone. 


imitations. “Osmans” are sold by all the Principal 


MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
And Sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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